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EDITORIAL... 


The ‘‘Special’’ Status of Commercial Education 
in the Secondary School 


Although commercial education in the secondary school competes success- 
fully with academic subjects of instruction in interest and in prestige as 
evidenced by enrollment, it has not yet been accorded status equal to that of 
the traditional academics by accrediting and certificating agencies, or in college 
entrance requirements. To these powerful controls of educational practice, 
the arts of commercial life introduced into the school still constitute ‘‘special’’ 
instructional materials—essentially a halfway status between the newer ‘“‘extra- 
curricular’’ activities, which typically carry no credit recognition, and academic 
subjects, long entrenched in official favor. 


By what strange process of unreason do these leaders in educational affairs 
persist in penalizing public demand to maintain in publicly supported schools 
a classical obsession long overthrown in democratic American life? 


While there may be various partial explanations of this vestigial practice 
from a past era, two appear very powerful, one of which places a considerable 
measure of blame upon commercial education itself, while the other is dis- 

- tinctly to its credit. To understand the first clearly, it is necessary only to 
recall that commercial education came into the public secondary school from 
the private business college substantially intact—indeed, too largely still. 
Even in the junior high school, traditional courses in shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping are offered in the manner of specific vocational preparation. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive anything more absurd than this, and so long as 
persisted in by commercial educators themselves deserves nothing better than 
the ‘“‘special’’ status properly assigned to vocational preparation. 


The second partial explanation referred to places commercial education 
in a vastly different light, and provides a promise that it may escape its earlier 
confines, whether inadvertently fixed by its own workers or by academic de- 
terminers of educational destiny. Whatever may be the modernization of 
academic subjects, their long-standing prestige originally was determined by 
their facility in meeting the narrow requirements of the psychology of ‘‘mental 
discipline.’’ As ‘‘fundamentals’’ they responded readily to demands for for- 
malized, logically organized facts, and vocal skills presumably powerful in 
development of assumed mental ‘‘faculties.’’ That was essentially the secret 
of their early prestige, and subsequent history bears out the fact. Whatever 
subjects have later been admitted to “‘regular’’ status have largely paid the 
penalty of specific analysis and formal, logical arrangement. Witness the 
sciences: even the social sciences have been too generally reduced to factual 
specifics to be memorized. 


Herein, however, appears the real opportunity of commercial education. 
Commercial subjects are essentially ARTS or performances—activities which 
do not lend themselves readily to specific factual analysis and formal pro- 
cedures of memorization. Considering this intrinsic condition, together with 
the modern tendency of academics to trans- 
form themselves into activity offerings, com- seg 
mercial education is presented the opportunity * f Gc<e_ 
of joining the academics as ‘‘regular,’’ but upon Oiteae et tiieieien 
the common ground of the practical arts of The Ohio State University 
modern life. Columbus, Ohio 
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The Successful Operation 


of a Cooperative Sales Training Program in 
Boston, Massachusetts 


This article was written because of an increasing demand for 
information in regard to the operation of cooperative sales 
training programs. A successful plan has been in operation 


in the Boston schools for several years. 


The following 


article was prepared through the cooperation of Louis J. Fish, 

director of commercial education, Boston, and Edward J. 

Rowse, commercial coordinator in charge of commercial rela- 
tions between schools and merchants of Boston. 


THE courses in retail selling and mer- 
chandising have been offered in the Boston public 
high schools for over twenty-five years. From the 
very beginning ail instruction in the retail selling 
and merchandising courses 


In 1921, the Boston School Committee was 
requested by representatives of the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce to 
establish a part-time course that would permit 
two girls to hold one job, 





has been based on the as- 
sumption that at least fifty 
per cent of the vocational 


Periods of decreased business 


alternating one week in 
school and one week in the 
stores. ‘The Retail Trade 


contents of these courses 
was in the occupation itself. 
It was discovered, therefore, 
at the very start that in 
order to train pupils for this 
field of business, arrange- 
ments should be made with 
the stores to provide that 
fiity per cent of the training. 
It was also discovered that 
instruction in selling must 
be based on the occupation 
itself in order to secure the 
full benefits from this 
course. 

It was felt, then as now, 
that the schools were too 





activity necessitate increased 
sales efforts on the part of pro- 
ducer and distributor. Severe 
competition must be met with 
better salesmanship. Low buy- 
ing power on the part of the 
public makes superior sales- 
manship imperative if the vol- 
ume of sales is to be kept up. 
Training is far more necessary 
in times of depression than in 
boom periods. With many ex- 
perienced salespeople unem- 
ployed, only the efficient can 
expect to be retained by em- 
ployers. Curtailment of train- 
ing departments in large stores 
has placed an additional burden 
upon the schools. 








Board offered to furnish a 
coordinator to handle this 
course and to pay his ex- 
penses. The School Com- 
mittee refused to have an 
outsider in the schools and 
appointed Mr. Rowse com- 
mercial coordinator. His 
sole duty was to supervise 
the relations of the schools 
and the stores, and the 
pupils and the merchants. 
It will be seen that the 
movement was initiated by 
the merchants themselves. 

As soon as the coordi- 
nator assumed his duties, 





cloistral; that is, an attempt was being made to 
train pupils for life’s work far from the field where 
the training was to function. To avoid this pitfall, 
and in order to secure credit for their retail selling 
and merchandising courses, pupils must secure 
actual experience in the stores of Boston. This 
experience from the very beginning was arranged 
on Saturday, during vacation, at Christmas, and 
at Easter. 


meetings of merchants and teachers were held 
monthly. It was thought best that a written 
agreement be entered into and made the policy 
by which the merchants and the school author- 
ities should be guided in their cooperative rela- 
tions. After a great many meetings an agreement 
was adopted that was satisfactory to the schools 
and to the cooperating stores. The following is 
a copy of the agreement: 
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RETAIL TRADE BOARD 


POLICY ON COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following agreement is entered into between the undersigned store, party of the first part, and the School De- 
partment of the City of Boston, party of the second part. 


A. The party of the first part agrees to employ the pupils of the (a) cooperative salesmanship course, (b) cooperative 
store training course, (daily plan) until July 1, 1934, subject to the following conditions: 


1. The (a) cooperative salesmanship class shall be composed of pupils from the twelfth grade and the (b) cooperative 
store training class.of pupils of the twelfth grade, whom a committee of the employment managers select as being suitable 
for store work and shall be apportioned to the stores by lot. The store, however, shall have the right to refuse to accept 


any pupil so apportioned to it. The committee shall have the power to make such reasonable adjustments as the ctr- 
cumstances require. 


2. The pupils will be assigned to such positions as are available in the different selling departments, varying the 
experience as far as practicable. The educational director of the store shall be responsible for following up the pupils 
during their employment, in cooperation with the representatives of the public schools. 


3. Reports on forms prepared by the schools shall be rendered to the schools on May 1 regarding the store work of 
the pupils, such forms to be acceptable to the store. 


4. (a) The pupils of the cooperative salesmanship course shall work on alternate weeks, the hours to be the same 
as the regular employees in the same positions. Seniors shall alternate with seniors, and juniors with juniors. 


(6) The regular hours of employment for the cooperative store training pupils shall be 1 pap 12:00 o'clock to 3:00 
o’clock, for six days in the week. All employment outside of these hours shall be considered as overtime. No pupil of 
this course shall be required to remain after 5:50 p. m. 

5. Only those pupils shall be admitted to this course who are willing to continue the store work without interruption 
during vacation as may be agreed between the store and the Fan pe The store agrees to give priority in permanent em- 
ployment before September 30 to satisfactory graduates of these courses who are in their employ. 

6. The pay for the pupils shall be that required by the N. R. A. code; namely, $12 a week for the cooperative sales- 
manship course and 30 cents an hour for the pupils of the cooperative store training course. 


7. The pupils shall be subject to the same discipline and to discharge for cause on the same basis as other em- 
ployees, but 1t 1s understood that the School Department will be notified prior to discipline, suspension, or discharge. 


8. Since these plans are a part of an educational program. the object of which is to promote better training for 
store service, the store agrees not to encourage the pupils to leave school before graduation and not to employ cooperative 
pupils on a full-time basis without the approval, in advance, of the commercial coordinator. 


B. The party of the second part agrees: 


1. The assignment of teachers by the School Department for the supervision of the pupils while in the store shall 
be jointly agreeable to the store and the commercial coordinator. 


2. To plan the course so as to aid the pupils in their work in the store. At least once a year the course of study 
in salesmanship shall be discussed by the school representative and the joint committee of the Retail Trade Board for 
the purpose of. developing suggestions for the enrichment of the course. 

3. (a) The schedule for pupils of the cooperative salesmanship course shall be as follows: 

Oct. 2-Nov. 11 — Alternate weeks in store and school 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23 — Full time in store 

Jan. 1I-Mar. 3— Full time in school 

Mar. 5-June 21 — Alternate weeks in store and school 


(6) During December and on special sale days pupils from the cooperative store training course may remain in 
the store for the remainder of the afternoon. These pupils are available for all-day Saturday work at the wish of the 


store and agreement of the pupil. From January 27 to March 3 these pupils may be returned to the school at the option 
of the store. 


Metuop or Carryinc Out Tuis AGREEMENT 


This agreement shall be carried out by a joint committee of employment managers and store training directors ap- 
pointed by the governing council of the Retail Trade Board in cooperation with the public schools through their com- 
mercial coordinator and advisory committee of school principals. These committees will recommend from time to time 
such changes in operation as may appear advisable. 


No changes shall be made in the plan of operation as affecting the store or the schools until the joint committee has 
notified the cooperating store and the commercial coordinator through the secretary of the Retail Trade Board, and he 
shall call a meeting of the stores and school representative to discuss the proposed change, if three or more members of 
the joint committee believe that such a meeting is necessary. 


Violation of this agreement may be considered by the joint committee on complaint of either party to the agreement. 


Firm 





Name 





Date 
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I believe one of the important factors in 
making the cooperative relation between the 
stores and the schools function is an agreement in 
writing of this kind. It is not final, but it gives a 
working basis whereby the schools and the stores 
are constantly reminded of their obligations. 

Another very important step in this co- 
operative relation is tactfulness on the part of the 
coordinator or the teacher. Situations arise fre- 
quently that cause personal relations to be irre- 
trievably strained. It is the duty of the coordi- 
nator, or the teacher who supervises the course, 
to make adjustments fair to all concerned. The 
person selected to administer that important 
supervisory function must be tactful and main- 
tain poise at all times. In dealing with persornel 
managers, he frequently finds that they do not 
understand the scheme of training. He must be 
patient and willing to repeat the objectives and 
aims of the scheme frequently. He should not 
disregard the personnel manager’s wishes unless 
he is constrained to do so. The coordinator is, 
therefore, a very important factor upon which 
the success of the course depends. 

The most important factor in a cooperative 
course is the cooperation of the merchants. If 
the merchants do not appreciate the value of 
training for their salespeople, the task of estab- 
lishing a successful cooperative cource in selling 
and merchandising is practically hopeless. Here 
again we have been very fortunate in Boston. 
The merchants have for many years established 
sound policies of training their employees in the 
stores. They have asked the School Committee 
for cooperation, and the two agencies (the schools 
and the merchants) have been banded together 
for the ultimate benefit of the pupil and the 
merchant. 

The week-in and week-out course in retail 
selling was inaugurated in 1921 with a small 
number of pupils. I believe it is better at first to 
start with a small and select group if possible. It 
has increased steadily to the present day. There 
has not been one hiatus in al! those years. I think 
we are very fortunate in Boston in having a strong 
association of merchants known as the Retail 
Trade Board of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
secretary of the Retail Trade Board has been 
cooperative in every way and understands fully 
the problems of the schools and those of the 
stores. I say we have been fortunate because, 
lacking that cordial relation, it is impossible to 
maintain such a course of training for any length 
of time. 

In 1927 the merchants, through the Retail 
Trade Board, again asked the schools to in- 
augurate another definite cooperative plan. This 
plan consisted of assigning girls enrolled in the 
salesmanship course in the last year of high school 
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to various stores from noon until 3:00 P. M. 
These salesmanship pupils were to act as a daily 
release force for salespeople, cashiers, and in- 
spectors. This new plan of cooperation was suc- 
cessful from the very beginning and has continued 
to the present time. Pupils come to school earlier, 
complete all their academic and other instructions 
before 11:30A.M. They are then dismissed for the 
day and report to their individual stores from 
noon until 3:00 p.m. It has been found that at 
graduation these girls are well trained in the 
methods of the store where they have been em- 
ployed on a part-time basis during the school 
year. The stores are glad to employ them as 
permanent employees. 

The third method of conperation between the 
schools and the stores has been the furnishing of 
salesmanship pupils for Christmas (they are 
dismissed three weeks before Christmas) and for 
one week at Easter, including their vacation. 

There are about 2,000 pupils taking sales- 
manship and merchandising instruction in the 
Boston public day high schools. As already 
stated, pupils enrolled in these courses may be 
excused from school for a maximum of twenty- 
five days each year. The irregularity of peaks in 
retail trade makes it possible to secure practice 
employment on special sale days throughout the 
year, on Saturdays, and during the month of 
December. One store has employed as many as 
four hundred salesmanship pupils for a single day 
at a special sale, and frequently stores will require 
fifty or sixty pupils one or two days a month for 
special events. 

In order that the cooperative courses may 
function as part of the school training, the school 
must be informed concerning the quality of 
work that is being accomplished by the pupils. 
This information is gathered by means of cards 
sent out by the schools to the stores to be marked 
by the personnel director of the store and re- 
turned to the schools. This card has taken 
various forms, but a copy of the form most 
satisfactory to us is shown in Illustration I. 

If a pupil is reported continually as unsatis- 
factory, the coordinator visits the personnel 
director and ascertains the exact cause of the 
deficiency. Frequently, it is possible to eliminate 
this defect by additional school training. In 
extraordinary cases this is not possible. The pupil 
therefore is dropped from the course. 

It will be seen that the cooperative course 
permits specific training for the immediate ap- 
plication of instruction to a vocational occupa- 
tion. It gives educational assistance at a time 
when it is needed. The teacher comes in contact 
with each individual at a time when the pupil 
needs vocational counseling—while the pupil is 
on the job. The pupil solves many of his prob- 
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lems in the selling field before he leaves school and 
is thrown on his own resources educationally. 

Part-time commercial education makes guid- 
ance clear to the pupil. He arrives at an intelli- 
gent decision in regard to his vocation under 
school supervision. There is an accessible labora- 
tory—that is, the occupation itself. The real 
testing of his classroom theories is possible. The 
theories that stand the test are approved, the 
others are discarded. 

The part-time and cooperative plans of in- 
struction in salesmanship and retail selling 
furnish the only adequate methods of guarantee- 
ing the achievement of satisfactory results in 
producing competent graduates. By such courses 
only, can the pupil be 


2. It acquaints pupils with the merchandise 
in the stores and with the stores themselves— 
their policies, services, and prices. 


3. It teaches the pupils who come in contact 
with merchandising and selling, how to become 
better customers. 


4. It keeps a great many teachers, both com- 
mercial and academic, interested in the solution 
of personnel work in the stores. 


5. It turns the attention of a great many 
pupils towards work in the stores as an occupa- 
tion. 


6. It helps break down the prejudice against 
store employment. 





improved and encouraged 
to advancement while un- 
der training. The pupil’s 
attitude can be interpreted 
by a skillful teacher and 
proper steps taken to re- 
strain it, if harmful, or to 
encourage it, if beneficial. 

These part-time coop- 
erative courses make it pos- 
sible to measure practice 
against theory. No form 


School 


expression which most nearly 

of applied education has s+ + describes the pupil. 
been able to succeed with- APPEARANCE Very attractive 
out the adoption of the plan Favorable 
of testing the beginner in Careless 
the practical operation of Untidy 
his art, and of criticizing 
and correcting mistakes MANNER Very Courteous 
which could not be foreseen Pleasing 
in putely theoretical train- Indifferent 
ing. Unfavorable 

The divergence between APPLICATION Energetic 
the theoretical and practi- Industrious 
cal, as soon as measured by Needs urging 
actual application, is rem- Lazy 
edied by a change of i. ; 
methods or by an explana- ABILITY Exceptionally keen 
tion of this disagreement. - se = perform Quick 

SL w 
In this readjustment schools a slow 
u 


more and more approach 
the actual and concrete 
problems of selling and help 
to solve them. 


VALUE OF COOPERATIVE 
couRSES. What does this 
cooperative training mean 
to the merchants of Boston? 
Cooperative training means: 

1. It brings 2,000 pupils 





CITY OF BOSTON 


Department of Salesmanship 


Report of 


Date of Period 


ATTITUDE 


Name of store 


in High Schools 


Under each heading check the 


Highly cooperative 
Fairly cooperative 
Not helpful 
Troublesome 








each year in contact with 
the stores. 
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Illustration I 








7. It makes available a contingent selling 
force of about 2,000 trained beginners. 


8. It brings these pupils in contact with actual 
store employment while still under the careful 
school supervision. 


g. It develops a better understanding of the 
two great agencies, the stores and the public 
schools. 

10. It makes it possible for the schools to use 
store experience as a basis for classroom in- 
struction, and for the personnel and educational 
groups in the stores to make suggestions directly 
to the teachers of salesmanship. 

In addition to making possible the training 
and employment of pupils in the store, the 
merchants of Boston have cooperated in making 
the following laboratory equipment available: 

1. Merchandise lent to the high schools for 
demonstration sale purposes. 

2. Samples of merchandise for textile in- 
struction. 

3. Speakers on technical subjects for class- 
room instructions. 

4. Blank forms and other teaching materials 
not available except through the stores. 


5. Courses of study for salesmanship teachers 
given by the store executives. 

6. Advice of experts in merchandising and 
personnel work. 


7. Data on employment and advancement of 
high school pupils in the stores. 


8. Job analyses and requirements for different 
store occupations. 


The School Committee of Boston heartily 
approves of practical experience under actual 
business conditions as a fitting complement to its 
theoretical training in retail selling and mer- 
chandising. With the merchants on one side and 
the school authorities on the other, both desiring 
and appreciating such cooperation, it is not to be 
wondered that the part-time idea in selling has 
been successful and has been continued through 
these long years. 


The Boston high school part-time cooperative 
courses in retail selling and merchandising are 
organized to contribute in a direct manner to the 
accomplishment of the following: 


1. To increase the selling efficiency in the 
retail field, and thereby to reduce the cost of 
selling. 

2. To put all selling on a service basis so as to 
sell the prospective buyer only what he needs. 

3. To teach the pupil how the customer can 
most profitably utilize his purchase. 


4. To eliminate dishonest selling methods and 
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to emphasize what modern salesmanship is now 
doing to build good will. 


5. To encourage pupils to study their mer- 
chandise so as to become expert advisers to their 
prospective customers. 


The question naturally arises: Do the courses 
in cooperative and part-time selling function 
after graduation from school? In the year 1929, 
I per cent of the pupils in the cooperative course 
continued as regular employees in the stores 
where they had been trained. For the year 1933, 
76 per cent were retained as full-time employees 
by the stores in which they were trained. The 
percentage of retention in the stores has varied. 
Of course 1933 has the lowest percentage of re- 
tention. The average percentage is about 85. 
Included in the percentage of nonretention are 
many pupils who prefer to go on to college, to 
become nurses, or to enter the convent. 

The benefits derived from the course in part- 
time and cooperative salesmanship do not accrue 
only to the merchant, but the pupils also derive 
worth-while benefits. In addition to simplifying 
the placement of graduates, this cooperative en- 
terprise benefits the pupils in many other ways: 


1. The store experience serves as a basis for 
classroom work. The pupil is free to use the store 
as a research field for materials, merchandise, 
printed system forms, and other things required 
for use in the classroom. 

2. The standards of dress and conduct which 
have been discussed in the classroom are insisted 
upon by the store. 


3. Store practice is a liberal training for the 
pupils to adjust themselves to various groups of 
people, workers, executives, and customers. 


4. The attitude of the pupils toward their 
studies and their work is changed. They study 
better, see the value of the application of their 
studies more closely, and get a broader vision of 
their school and its relation to business. 


5. The natural timidity which exists, es- 
pecially on the part of girls, is in a large measure 
overcome, and the atmosphere of business is 
acquired before the pupils have left school. 


6. It keeps the merchant in touch with the 
schools and their activities and gives him an op- 
portunity to “get a line” on at least a few young 
people whom he would like to employ when they 
graduate. 

7. It gives the pupils an opportunity to “earn 
while they learn.” 

8. These part-time cooperative retail selling 
and merchandising courses make it possible for 
the business men to train while the school in- 
structs. The pupil is checked, judged, and im- 
proved by the school while he is on the “‘job.” 
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What Has Happened to the Business Office Plan 
of Teaching Office Practice? 


by 


E. W. Alexander 
The Hadley Vocational School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


In 1927, Dr. Frederick G. Nichols and 
others gave considerable impetus to the business 
office plan of presenting office practice. A “New 
Conception of Office Practice,” presented at that 
time, was based on an investigation and study of 
the problems of properly presenting office prac- 
tice instruction in an environment closely re- 


For the present there is much that cannot be 
brought over to the classroom from the office. 
Much that we undertake will have to be pre- 
sented through the device of practical exercises. 

Instead of real, live customers, why not re- 
ceive orders from a group of names assembled for 
the purpose? For the present it is impracticable 


sembling that which might be 
experienced by clerical work- 
ers. 


Lomax and Haynes, in 
their “Problems of Teaching 
Elementary Business Train- 
ing,” stated, “A student should 
tend to learn things in the way 
in which they are most ac- 
ceptably used. Such learning 
should occur in simplified 
practice.”? Most of us are ac- 
quainted with the attempts of 
pioneer business colleges to 
establish a type of training 
comparable to actual trading 
concerns. My acquaintances 





I have visited Mr. Alexander’s 
office practice class several 
times and have always been 
inspired by the efficiency of 
the work and the enthusiasm 
of the students. This article 
is presented in the hope that 
it will guide others who wish 
to organize an office practice 
course on the basis of a busi- 
ness office. Mr. Alexander 
is willing to cooperate with 
teachers who whish to start 
this type of course. 


to crate a case of kiddie cars, 
or ship an actual keg of nails. 
Why not render an invoice for 
these items and type the neces- 
sary blank forms required for 
facilitating the shipment? For 
the present we shall have to 
continue to use this system, 
The day when actual mer- 
chandise, actual customers, and 
actual sales may be brought 
together in an office practice 
program may not be so far 
away. 

VOLUME PRACTICE. Per- 
haps the greatest objection to 








with Musselman, Soule, 


office practice material has 
been that only a_ limited 


The Editor 








Robbins, and others, and what 
they were able to accomplish are ever-present 
inspirations. It would be interesting to know 
just how many high schools have been able 
to put their office practice program on such a 
basis. 

Undoubtedly commercial education has many 
problems to solve. During the last few years 
everybody has been critical of everything. It 
seems obvious that this particular field of educa- 
tion has not had to answer for many sins of com- 
mission or omission. However, we hear rumblings 
that social science departments are usurping 
some of our chores. “They have really raided our 
curricula,” some assert. We should not be 
alarmed in the matter. Viewing the problem 
from here, it is a safe bet that the social science 
group as well as the commercial group have 
plenty of hard work ahead. 


amount of practice has really 
been provided. If we are to doa satisfactory job 
of training young people for definite clerical posi- 
tions, we must provide them with practice in 
volume. It is one thing to handle one invoice or 
one bill of lading in one hour; it is quite another 
thing to have fifty or more vouchers on the desk, 
each requiring some attention. If the student 
can refrain from losing his head in volume prac- 
tice, and can complete an assignment as it relates 
to a large number of vouchers each presenting an 
individual problem, it would appear that he has 
gone a great distance in his training program. 

At various national and state meetings of 
educational organizations, much has been said 
about not making specialists of our young people. 
Emphasis is coming to be placed on some of those 
old-fashioned virtues of accuracy, industry, loy- 
alty, cooperation, responsibility, knowledge, ini- 


iF. G. Nichols and others, New Conception of Office Practice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press). 
*Paul S. Lomax and Benjamin R. Haynes, Problems of Teaching Elementary Business Training (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929). 
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tiative, manners, appearance, and health. There 
is an opportunity for all of us—a real challenge 
to our teaching ability. We are agreed that char- 
acter education must be taught indirectly. 


It would appear then that if we organize our 
office practice training on the business office plan, 
we are providing an admirable opportunity to 
use that set-up as the vehicle for imparting in- 
struction (indirectly) and practice in those timely, 
though old-fashioned qualities. 

Let us not forget that there is no escaping the 
drudgery of preparation regardless of the kind or 
style of training. In presenting office routines 
and methods, a splendid opportunity is afforded 
for the proper correlation of penmanship, arith- 
metic, and spelling as it is used on the job. Cor- 
rective work should be undertaken if a student 
has reached this stage of his training with a de- 
ficiency in his handwriting, arithmetic, or spell- 
ing. 
We like to think of an office practice program 
that provides an opportunity to teach commercial 
geography, business law, consumer training, and 
all the rest in an environment comparable to 
those situations in which our students will even- 
tually need and use this training. 

Many people believe that we are heading for 
an era of unparalleled industrial activity which 
will afford a laboratory for many students now 
enrolled in our schools. To have available a satis- 
factory product in sufficient numbers qualified 
to meet the exacting requirements, we are faced 
with the problem of getting ready to meet the 
demands that are bound to come. 

If we, as commercial educators, whelly aban- 
don the idea that training in shorthand and 
typewriting provides ample skills for clerical 
employees, and if we overhaul our present set-up 
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and go to great lengths to make improvements 
that are already overdue, it is possible for us to 
be in a position to meet the new demands. To 
do so, our personnel will be on the alert to estab- 
lish more contacts with business men. We shall 
take all the advice we can get. We must realize 
that this cooperation between business men and 
commercial educators is absolutely essential if 
our program is to succeed. Out of these estab- 
lished contacts will come many benefits. 


Many of us will return to college and find 
some valuable courses in business organization, 
management, etc. Is it not apparent that there 
is so much to be done that none of us can grudg- 
ingly object to the tasks being undertaken by our 
colleagues? 

The one principal asset of the business office 
program is an enthusiastic and well-trained 
teacher who is willing to devote the energy nec- 
essary to bring about the change in type of office 
practice instruction. The program is not self- 
operating. No program of consequence can travel 
under its own power without the guidance from 
capable personnel. 

If we are seeking greater freedom for the 
teacher, and if we desire textbooks that will 
relieve the teacher of all duties except the calling 
of the roll, we cannot hope to make satisfactory 
progress ahead. Some of the problems encoun- 
tered may cause us to await the opportunity to 
make a more auspicious start. This type of 
postponement will more than likely become per- 
petual. In contemplating this departure from 
what we have been doing, I like to think of grow- 
ing into the business office plan rather than going 
into this changed program. 


It it is conceded that it is desirable to employ 
a form of the business office practice, in the first 
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place pave the way by obtaining permission to 
make the start. In the second place provide 
suitable quarters for the office. Third, assemble 
all available equipment. Make an itemized list 
of equipment required to provide what might be 
considered minimum essentials. Fourth, outline 
the plan of procedure. 

In contemplating the introduction of a differ- 
ent type of office practice instruction, we should 
observe four fundamental steps: 


1. Get all the available information. 

2. Organize this information. 

3. Develop the program. 

4. Inaugurate the program and make it work. 


It is obvious that if we contemplate the ex- 
penditure of eight or ten thousand dollars for 
equipping office practice rooms in these days, the 
whole program will go overboard. It is the belief 
that the average present-day commercial depart- 
ment possesses a reasonable amount of equip- 
ment that can well be the nucleus of the desired 
equipment installation. Any list that I present 
is only suggestive. No attempt is made to state 
just how much or how little equipment should 
be on hand before starting the practice. 

I recall those early days when this practice 
was carried on in a rather effective manner with- 
out much special equipment. It would be far 
better to begin with a small amount of equip- 
ment and demonstrate with this what can be 
accomplished. As a result of the awakened 
interest in the subject and the manner of presen- 
tation, in ordinary times it will not be difficult 
to obtain the necessary equipment to create a 
desirable office atmosphere. , 


SUGGESTED LIST OF EQUIPMENT. The follow- 
ing is a suggested list of equipment for an office 
practice room: 


Telephone system (including switchboard) 
for inter-departmental messages and in- 
coming orders. Six or eight stations should 
be ample. 

Addressograph. (Hand operated with stencil 
for each customer.) 

Typewriters 6. (Four for billing clerks, and 
two for correspondence.) 

Filing equipment. (One four-drawer filing 
cabinet with guides.) 

Hectograph 1. 

Listing machines 2. 

Calculating machine 1. 

Numbering machine 1. 

Wire baskets 12. 

Shannon files 12. (Arch type.) 

Maps and map tacks. (Highway maps may 
be used.) 

Rating book 1. (Dun and Bradstreet’s.) 


Visible equipment for stock records. 

Bookkeeping supplies to include loose-leaf 
visible equipment for the ledger. 

The following items of equipment are desir- 
able but not essential: 


Triplicate sales register. 
Additional storage cabinets. 
Rubber stamps. 

Time clock. 

Departmentals signs. 


WHAT WE ARE ATTEMPTING AT THE 
HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


In establishing objectives, and we are always 
confronted with that problem, we incline to the 
vocational slant. In so far as it is possible, our 
students must be given training that will function 
on the job. We do not want to lose sight of the 
fact that our students do not require technical 
training of a specialized type to the exclusion of 
those old-fashioned virtues to which reference 
has been made. Somewhere I read this list of 
objectives which seemed to be very appropriate: 


1. To develop thrifty habits. 

2. To manage home business affairs. 

3. To use common business services. 

4. To deal with business people. 
May I add another? 


5. To develop skill in the handling of office 
paper work. 


Regardless of any published list of objectives, 
we are convinced that the subject matter of our 
course is essential. The emphasis, however, is 
not confined exclusively to the subject matter. 
We are, rather, concerned more with what our 
student is when he leaves us, than about the 
tricks of the trade in his satchel. 

Many of our students who come to us in office 
practice classes have previously had a one- 
semester course in junior business training. We 
find that we get some very splendid material in 
this way. 

Another group consists mainly of high school 
graduates and more mature students who come 
to us without previous training in the subject. 
In as much as these students are of freshman 
college rank we incorporate office management 
and detail commensurate with the ability and 
accomplishment of the group. 


In the early days of the course all of our 
students are given assignments on problems from 
representative offices. During this period we are 
able to determine who shall be our key men and 
women in the project later. 


Two distinct sections of the group are estab- 
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1. The Associated Hardware Dealers. 
2. The Vocational Trading Company. 


The Associated Hardware Dealers represents 
a group of over two hundred hardware merchants. 
This organization places orders for its members. 
Orders are originated, in the order department. 
A budget of two hundred orders is provided, and 
these are sent to the Vocational Trading Com- 
pany as rapidly as that organization is able to 
handle incoming orders. 

The orders are typed on standard order blanks 
with space where the kind of order may be desig- 
nated. A tickler file is kept to determine whether 
or not these orders are being filled with a reason- 
able degree of dispatch. All orders are acknowl- 
edged and invoices are received. Upon receipt of 
the shipment, which is represented by a packing 
slip, clerks compare the items and prices with 
those listed on the retained copy of the order. 
If the invoice corresponds to this retained copy, 
it is passed to the head bookkeeper. When errors 
are detected, the invoice is placed in a “hold” 
file and adjustment is made by correspondence 
or telephone communication to the Vocational 
Trading Company. Clerks designated for the 
purpose remit for merchandise received. Pay- 
ments are made by check, and the necessary en- 
tries are made in a discount and purchase journal. 


ROUTINE. Every detail of clerical procedure 
from the point of view of the purchaser is handled 
in the accepted manner. The following is the 
routine of the Vocational Trading Company: 


1. The order is received, recorded, given a 
number, and stamped with the time-stamp 
showing date and hour of arrival. 

. The order is interpreted. 

. The order is acknowledged. 

. Prices are entered and checked. 


. All extensions are made and checked. The 
billing clerks make up the order set con- 
sisting of: (a) invoice, (b) shipping copy, 
(c) office invoice file, (d) shipping label and 
packing slip, (c) back order copy. 

6. The order sheet, typed by a billing clerk, 

is received by a distribution clerk, who 

sees that there are no errors in billing and 
who distributes the various copies to the 
different departments. 


7. The shipping department forwards the 
shipment which has been assembled by 
the stores department. 

8. Upon receipt of information that shipment 
has been made, a distribution clerk mails 
the invoice. 


9. The bookkeeper makes the necessary en- 
tries in the sales journal. 
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SUPPLIES. The various blank forms required 
to carry on the route of the business office plan 
may be produced in the duplicating department 
of the school. In producing this stationery, stu- 
dents are given valuable training, and may ac- 
quire skill that will become increasingly valuable 
as they travel beyond the schoolroom. The 
Multigraph, the Mimeograph, and various types 
of the Hectograph are now used extensively, and 
it is safe to hazard the guess that they will play 
an important part in any return to economic 
normalcy. In this manner, the duplicating may 
be justified on the grounds that it becomes pos- 
sible to provide stationery and blank forms at a 
nominal cost, and at the same time to provide 
training which is vital. A very satisfactory set 
of blank forms may be produced by use of the 
Mimeograph. (See the next page.) 

As a student works on a particular assignment 
he should see the relationship of that job to the 
entire procedure. The student working on a 
stock record, for example, is to become acquainted 
with the dependence of numerous business oper- 
ations of the entire organization upon this one 
blank form. 

In the procedure outlined, many opportunities 
arise that permit our students to exercise their 
initiative in various ways. During the past 
several years, I experienced genuine satisfaction 
in recalling instances in which many members of 
the group have come through with contributions 
for the better handling of their jobs. They could 
not have done this without a thorough picture of 
the whole procedure. 

There should not be a key for the practice. 
Business has a way of completing its transactions 
without reference to a key. Accuracy should be 
demanded. The student needs to rely on his own 
resources. If he makes an error, provision is made 
for him to hear about it. This discipline is needed 
early. The various textbooks provided for 
classes in junior business training and office 
practice meet an important need as reference 
works and should be used freely. 


THE HOUSE ORGAN. Worth-while benefits are 
obtained by commercial organizations by pub- 
lishing a house organ. The house organ is usually 
controlled by the personnel department and is 
an admirable medium for the development of 
good will. The trading company organized for 
this type of practice may well sponsor a mimeo- 
graphed publication as a worth-while project. 
Students come to feel a greater interest in the 
organization when they have an opportunity to 
gain a degree of insight into those matters that 
are ordinarily known only to a few. 

Too many times we return to the classroom 


(Concluded on page 185) 
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Centralized Administration and Supervision 


of Extracurricular School Activities Finances 


by 

E. F. Burmahin, Director 
Department of Business Education 
E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


EXTRACURRICULAR organizations and 
activities in the school today are increasing to 
such an extent that it is necessary to have some 
well-planned method for handling the finances of 
these organizations. 

In the past, and in fact in many schools now, 
these activities have not been sufficiently recog- 
nized officially, and school administration has 
made little or no provision for conducting them 
along reasonable and business-like lines. 

The high school principal must analyze these 
organizations so that there will be no overlapping 
of purpose and thus an additional student cost 
for the operation of the activities. 


When the organization is definitely adopted as 
a part of the extracurricular work, then there 
must be a well-planned method of controlling the 
expense of such. Jn the first year or so of organi- 
zation there will be many expenses, yet these 
expenses should not be carried by the students 
then in school, who will not necessarily benefit 
from them. A plan for regulating the expendi- 
tures, the income, and the student expense must 
be devised. Uniformity of the departments is 
necessary in order to divide and apportion the 
cost of such departments. One who is trained in 
business and accounting procedure should be in 
charge of this work. 


“The present demand for efficiency in educa- 
tional affairs, together with the necessity for a 
closer and more effective organization of the 
extracurricular activities (especially since many 
schools require all pupils to participate in them 
to some extent) has brought with it a most sensi- 
ble demand that these activities and their finances 
be handled in accordance with sound business 
plans.””? 


In order that we may understand definitely 
just what is meant by extracurricular school or- 
ganizations, it is best to define the term. There 
are in every school a number of departments, 
organizations, and activities which are not a part 


of the regular school curric- 
ulum. Some of these, such 
as athletic games, school 
plays, and entertainments, 
are planned for the service 
of the entire student body, 
while others, such as clubs, 
are planned for the service 
of a limited number. This study deals with those 
which serve the entire student body, even though 
they may operate through only a small group. 
It includes such organizations as the athletic 
department, the school paper, the school cafeteria, 
student-body ticket sale, assemblies which charge 
admission, evening entertainments such as plays, 
musicales, etc. 





FACULTY CONTROL. Much has been written 
concerning the supervision of various school ac- 
tivities, yet little has been written concerning 
the centralized accounting and control of extra- 
curricular activities except within the past few 
years. 

A monograph published by South-Western 
Publishing Company, entitled ‘““The Administra- 
tion and Supervision of High School Student- 
Body Finances” by Albert Ernest Bullock, gives 
a detailed report of the investigation of Mr. 
Bullock into the various methods of handling the 
finances in thirty-five junior and senior high 
schools of the country. This material was gained 
from the student-body constitutions, question- 
naires, and interviews with principals, faculty 
supervisors, heads of commercial departments, 
and others connected with the financial control 
of the school activities. 

The importance of careful supervision is 
stressed in Mr. Bullock’s report. If the student 
is to be permitted to assist in these financial 
duties, then the organization must be so set up 
that there will be little, if any, opportunity for 
dishonesty in the handling of money. This work 
should be of importance in the training of the 


'Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, (Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing Co., 1926), 


Part II, p. 3. 
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student for worthy use of leisure time and the 
development of character. A student usually 
appreciates methods which check up on the 
business, because they are means of protection 
to him in many ways. 

The outcome of the investigation showed 
that thirty-three of the thirty-five student or- 
ganization constitutions stated that the treasurer 
of the student-body organization must be a 
faculty member. One provides that the head of 
the commercial department may act as treasurer, 
or that he may appoint a student assistant. The 
one providing for a student treasurer is controlled 
by a faculty member auditor, however, whose 
signature must appear on all checks, with the 
signature of the student treasurer. 


From this report it would seem logical, then, 
to have a faculty member as treasurer of the 
organizations. Because of the multiplicity and 
character of his duties, he should be a member 
trained in accounting. 


If this faculty member is to be the controlling 
factor in the student-body finances, his duties, 
rights, and privileges should be definitely defined 
so that he will know the exact limitation and the 
extent of his authority. 


First, he should be authorized to supervise 
the financial department of the student body. 


Second, he should secure the consent of the 
principal of the school and of the president of the 
student organizations to make financial arrange- 
ments which do not conflict with the constitutions 
and by-laws. 


Third, he should be given power to appoint 
assistants for the activities which are not already 
provided for by the constitutions. 


Fourth, he should have general control of all 
finances of the organizations, and the various 
department managers are to be under his direct 
supervision. 

Fifth, his signature should be necessary on all 
checks, orders, and requisitions. 


Sixth, he should be allowed the power of veto 
in meetings of the organizations, and the decision 
should rest finally with the school principal, who 
is responsible to the superintendent and to the 
board of education. 


Seventh, a financial statement should be pre- 
pared by him each year, stating the estimated 
worth of all properties. 


After such a definitely stated outline of the 
duties and powers of the treasurer is made, he 
will then be free to proceed with his work in a 
businesslike way. Without a definite understand- 
ing of his duties and powers, there are bound to 
be difficulties, misunderstandings, and a general 
mix-up in affairs. 


EXPENDITURES. Expenditures must be con- 
trolled in some definite manner. Some of the 
schools authorize a board or council, composed 
of the principal, faculty treasurer, and represen- 
tatives of the student-body organizations, to con- 
trol the expenditures. A cafeteria and school 
store manager are usually given blanket authority 
to order their supplies, because otherwise there 
might be a tendency to delay their orders, which 
are essential for them to have on definite dates. 
The principal and the faculty treasurer may at 
any time act as an emergency power. 


The problem as to whether or not the treas- 
urer should be bonded depends upon the policy 
of the school. Some state and county laws provide 
that anyone in the employ of the school who 
handles money or writes checks shall be bonded 
for not less than $1,000. (This is one of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Survey Commission 
in its recent report to the State of Florida. It 
was recommended that this be a corporate surety 
bond.) The cost of bonding may be cared for by 
the local school. 


THE BUDGET. If the student body does not 
have a definite budget, then it will be inclined to 
spend more than it should. With a definitely 
outlined budget it will know just how much has 
been allotted for the year’s expenditures and 
what its limitations are. The budget will help to 
control the division of the finances so that certain 
departments will not receive all the benefit and 
others receive little or none. The expenditures 
for certain departments occur early in the year, 
and if these are met without regard to careful 
planning, there would be nothing left for those 
departments which function during the latter 
part of the school year. 

Thus, in order to allow all departments to 
function properly and with the same amount of 
certainty of payment, the budgetary system will 
be of great aid. However, even with a budget 
for the year, each department need not be per- 
mitted to spend its appropriation freely. There 
must be limitations on the budget: All expendi- 
tures must be for purposes which may be enjoyed 
by or serve ALL the student body, and the ex- 
penditures must be limited to the particular 
purpose for which the appropriations were made 
at the time of the adoption of the budget. 

There will arise occasions when it is difficult 
to decide whether the entire student body is bene- 
fiting from the expenditures or not, but such 
cases should be settled by the principal’s office. 

Again, it must be definitely decided just what 
are sutudent-body activities and what are school 
or district activities. Anything which is to be 
used in connection with classroom instruction 
should be an expenditure of the school or district. 
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In order to care for this properly, the chair- 
men or Officers of the departments should prepare 
an estimated cost of their expenditures for the 
coming year. They should consider the amount 
of equipment necessary to carry on their work, 
the amount of revenue which they may receive 
from their activities, the number of activities 
from which they may receive revenue, and the 
approximate cost of such a program. It is not 
the plan to overestimate in any of these depart- 
ments, for the burden would be too great on the 
present student body. The department manager, 
with his workers, will here find an opportunity 
for wise planning of the yearly program. 


After the department has submitted its budget 
for the ensuing year, the student-body cabinet 
totals the budget and prepaies the estimated 
cost which is cared for by the estimated income. 
The budget will then be passed by the cabinet or 
board. Otherwise, budgets will have to be cur- 
tailed and made to come within the receipts of 
the year. 


REASONS FOR CONTROL. Mr. Bullock’s re- 
port includes the following statement concerning 
the value of student-body financial enterprises: 

“Tt should be kept constantly in mind that the 
carrying on of student-body financial enterprises within 
a school has a three-fold purpose: First, the educational 
value to the students participating in it; Second, the 
convenience of having these enterprises within the 
school plant; and Third, the saving of money to the 
students by furnishing them with food, supplies, and 
recreation at a lower cost or under better conditions 
than they could purchase them elsewhere. Unless all 
three of these objectives are accomplished, and espe- 
cially the first, it is perhaps unwise to carry on the vast 
undertaking within the school.’’? 

McKown and Horner, in the twenty-fifth 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, give the following reasons for the 
support of extracurricular finances on a sound 
business basis: 


(1) All students will handle funds of their own 
and many will go into business positions of trust 
where they will handle money of their employers. 
Careless handling of school money may lead to 
careless handling of the public’s money. 


(2) Money remaining in the treasury at the 
end of the year should not be spent just because 
it is there. 

(3) The principal is head of the school and is 
responsible for all that goes on there. He should 
keep in touch with student activities and their 
finances. 

(4) Each organization of ten handles its 
money its own way. This means scattered ac- 
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counts, varied methods of keeping books, infre- 
quent auditing of books, and much confusion.? 

McKown and Horner suggest the following 
practices: Money is raised for extracurricular 
activities by means of athletics, dramatics, mus- 
ical programs, fees or assessments, picture shows, 
candy sales, subscriptions to school periodicals, 
book fines, cafeteria profits, and locker fees. 

Some schools have adopted a plan of charging 
a fee when students enroll and this admits them 
to all the activities of the year. This allows for a 
more accurate estimate of the yearly budget. 
However, the initial cost is too great for many 
students. Activities should be self-supporting as 
much as possible, and any profits should be re- 
turned to the students in increased service. 

An action of the board subsidizing them so 
that all slipshod and unbusinesslike methods of 
attempted support will be abolished, could ac- 
complish two things: It would add to the dignity 
and importance of the activities; if school money 
is put into activities, more definite and tangible 
results will be demanded. 

In their investigation of a number of schools 
concerning the cost of extracurricular activities, 
McKown and Horner found that the per-student 
cost differed greatly in schools; that total amounts 
of money handled ranged from $300 to $125,000, 
the median being about $4,000. However, some 
schools did not include their cafeteria reports in 
this amount. The median annual cost per student 
is between $6 and $7, and ranged from less than 
$1 to more than $12. 


Inquiry was made as to the practices in gen- 
eral organization for financial administration of 
the extracurricular activities and the following 
information is the result: 


Answers 

Questions Yes No 
1. Is the activity treasurer teacher or 

student? ‘Teacher, principal, or secre- 

tary, 237; pupils, 35; both, 20. 
2. Is the treasurer bonded? 42 240 
3. If so, how much? 

Ranged from $100 to $15,000, Median 

$5000 
4. Do you have school bank? 47 245 
5. If so, is it operated by the same organi- 

zation that handles the extracurricular 


funds? 15 32 
6. Do you have a central treasurer? 169 103 
7. Is all money deposited in one fund? 140 138 


8. If so, are depositors (such as organiza- 

tion activities) allowed to withdraw as 

much as they deposit? 116 46 
9. Or, may they withdraw as much as 

needed irrespective of the amounts of 

deposit? As much as needed, 56. 


2A. E. Bullock, The Administration and Supervision of High School Student-Body Finances (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 


1928), p. 31. 


‘Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, II].: Public School Publishing Co., 1926). 
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Questions Answers 
Yes No 
10. Do you include finances of cafeteria in 
extracurricular accounts? 29 222 
11. Do you include supplies, book sales, etc. 
in the extracurricular accounts? 25 258 
12. Do you include locker fees in extra- 
curricular accounts? 21 230 
13. Are deficits paid by the board of educa- 
tion? 38 222 
14. If not, how are they paid? 
Carried over; paid or borrowed from 
general fund; entertainments; etc. 
15. Is the central office of your financial 
organization in the principal’s or super- 
intendent’s office? 218 49 


16. Is the financing of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and the accounting therefor in 
charge of the commercial department? 78 
(Some do not have a commercial depart- 
ment.) 


17. Does a committee, board of finance, o1 


the like, pass on requisitions, or requests 
for money? 


188 


132 115 

ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNTING. McKown 
and Horner also list three types of financial 
organization and accounting. 

All financial affairs are operated through the 
principal’s office. In small schools it is handled 
by the principal or the superintendent’s secretary; 
in a large system there may be sufficient work 
for one person who might be employed as a 
financial secretary. 

The following blanks are suggested as essen- 
tial and practicable: central treasurer’s receipt, 
pay order, treasurer’s check or voucher check, 
requisition blank, ticket reports, ledger. 

The treasurer should be properly bonded; 
should prepare financial reports for the organiza- 
tions at stated intervals; should have regular 
office hours; and should always be easily available. 

Each organization should have freedom of the 
use of funds. It still maintains its own treasurer, 
who makes out the deposit slips, pay orders, and 
so forth. No transactions are carried on without 
written evidence, usually in duplicate form. 

The bookkeeping system should not be diffi- 
cult, but thorough and accurate. A standard 
columnar book, preterably loose leaf, is sug- 
gested; it may serve for ledger, cash book, or for 
any other accounting service needed. 

The first pages of the book should be reserved 
for the daily or weekly entry of all transactions, 
regardless of the organization or purpose. This 
may be called the general accounting. This should 
be followed with an account sheet for each or- 
ganization, arranged in alphabetical order. 

Monthly reports can and should be made to 
the high school principal. These reports form 
the basis for the next year’s budget. 

The second type uses ledger, cash book, and 
so forth. This kind of accounting is found in 


schools where the extracurricular finances are in 
the hands of the commercial department. The 
teacher in charge of the department acts as 
central treasurer of the school; an official auditor 
is appointed from the faculty of the business 
department; student auditors may work under 
the direction of the central treasurer and thus 
receive excellent training. 

A school bank, with regular banking windows, 
should be organized where all deposits and checks 
may be made out and presented. Business de- 
partment students are the clerks, tellers, book- 
keepers, and cashiers. 

The difference between this plan and Plan 1 
is that the work here is done by students under 
the direction of the central treasurer. 

The third type is the most complete type of 
financial organization and consists of the opera- 
tion of a real school bank which handles both 
individual and organization accounts. Bank 
books are held by all depositors; accounts are 
opened in the ledger. It is necessary here to use 
the loose-leaf ledger so that new accounts may 
be added. A method for paying interest might 
be established; however, no interest would be 
paid until savings reached a certain amount, or 
until continuous depositing had been made for 
a definite length of time. The treasurer should 
be bonded in the amount of the largest sum of 
money on hand at any time during the year. 

The financial affairs should be headed by a 
board of finance, a financial committee, or a 
similar body, which may be elective or appointive. 
It represents the main interests rather than the 
particular interests of the school and should be 
composed of faculty members and students. 

The head of the commercial department may 
act as advisor and he should probably be the 
central treasurer also. This advisory committee 
makes suggestions, plans budgets, and hears re- 
quests tor funds, but the council acts on the sug- 
gestions made by the committee. 

There should be a budget for the year. Each 
activity should prepare a budget; the general 
budget is based on the totals of the small budgets. 
The committee is responsible for the auditing of 
all accounts at least once in a semester and a 
complete financial statement should be published 
at least once a year in the school newspaper or 
magazine. 

The local situations must be met betore any 
system is adopted. The development of the or- 
ganization used must be substantial and business- 
like. 

Engelhardt and Alexander in the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1928) report concerning a problem which 
was carried on in an attempt to stop complaints 
about the loose handling of funds belonging to 
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the various high school organizations. The prin- 
cipal of the school attempted to provide a system 
which would handle this situation. 

His report conforms very closely to the sug- 
gestions of McKown and Horner: (1) a uniform 
system of accounting should be adopted by all 
schools; (2) internal school accounting is defined 
as a plan of keeping a reliable and an accurate 
record of all moneys received and expended by 
the school; (3) no organization is authorized to 
collect or disburse funds without permission of 
the school board, superintendent, and principal; 
(4) there should be a budget estimate—based on 
needs and probable income for each department 
of the school; (5) the officials should include the 
school board or its appointed agents, principals, 
and assistants, and the staff (which includes a 
general accounting agent appointed by the school 
board for all accounts not handled by the indi- 
vidual schools) ;(6)a general organization treasurer 
appointed by the superintendent and the princi- 
pal, and a school treasurer appointed by principal 
or by the faculty; (7) a local organization treasurer 
selected for each organization handling funds. 
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“It is important not to waste money, but is 
more important to teach honesty and financial 
probity. It is desirable to protect reputations 
but it is more desirable to teach unimpeachable 
methods of handling public funds.”’® 

Mr. Terry stresses the TEACHING and its 
importance more than any of the other authors 
consulted. Others have cencentrated almost en- 
tirely upon the system of accounting to be used, 
and the student participation has seemed to be 
more of a minor thing. 

Mr. Terry sets up two types of organization: 
(1) the individual supervisor in control; (2) the 
general treasurer predominating. These two plans 
differ as much in educational value as in form. 

Until a few years ago, the first type was the 
only one used. The supervisor was supposed to 
guide the officers of the organization in the han- 
dling of its funds. This plan was effective only 
when the treasurer of the organization had pre- 
viously been trained by an outside individual and 
if the supervisor had the requisite business train- 
ing and knowledge. Auditing mistakes were not 
discovered until it was too late to correct them. 








Petty Cash 


Textbooks 





Item | Voucher | | 
No. 


Dr. Cr. 








| Code | 
| 
I. | | 

Engelhardt and Von Borgersrode suggest the 
revolving fund procedure as the most desirable 
method of accounting for the funds of these ac- 
tivities. 

“In cases where student activities are financed 
and managed under student control a satisfactory 
accounting procedure must be inaugurated if they 
are to function in the manner in which they are 
intended. All funds of student activities should 
be under school control. The best plan is to have 
the clerk in the office of the principal perform the 
duties of the accounting officer. A financial com- 
mittee comprising a faculty advisor and student 
representatives may function for purpose of audit 
and control.’ 





“The educational value of a student partici- 
pation in these important business matters should 
not be overlooked.’ 


The form suggested for the Revolving Fund 
System is given here: 

Paul W. Terry says that “The task of han- 
dling large sums of money from sundry sources 
was thrust upon the school rather suddenly and 
it is not surprising that mistakes have been made. 





| 

| Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. | Dr. | Cr. 
| 
| | 


| 

For the second type, the general treasurer 
plan, its most striking characteristic is its high 
degree of centralization. 

Most plans include the following: (1) a well 
qualified and bonded member of the faculty who 
acts as general treasurer; (2) a single bank ac- 
count for the entire school, subject only to the 
order of the general treasurer; (3) a monthly 
statement rendered by the general treasurer to 
all organizations showing the status of their ac- 
counts on his books; (4) periodical publication of 
the audits of the books of the general treasurer; 
(5) a suitable system of accounting to which all 
who participate are trained to conform under the 
supervision of the general treasurer; (6) a student 
treasurer for each organization, whose duties in- 
clude the collecting of funds, depositing them 
with the general treasurer, presenting properly 
signed requisitions, and keeping the books pre- 
scribed for the organization. 

While the requirements of all schools are not 
the same, the general forms used are as follows: 
(1) cash journal; (2) ledger journal; (3) receipt 
book; (4) voucher checks; (5) requisitions; (6) 
books kept by the organization treasurers. 








‘Englehardt and Von Borgersrode, Accounting Procedure for School Systems (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927), 


Ch. XI. 
‘Ibid., p. 126. 


‘Paul W. Terry, Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1930), p. 331. 
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Business English Made Practical by Projects 


A courRsE in business 
English should not be confined 
entirely to the textbook and its 
workbook. Too often this is done 
with a result that the theory is 
memorized, but beyond the exercises of the book 
the student can make little application of the 
subject matter in everyday business work. 


Reviewing the course, the teacher should plan 
some practical projects, or he will not accom- 
plish its aims and objectives. 


Frequently the student has in previous Eng- 
lish classes cultivated a dislike for technical work; 
therefore, he enters the class with a prejudice 
toward all English theory which, nevertheless, is 
first of all essential and by some means must be 
mastered. Laboratory work will aid this problem 
and motivate the textbook material, for projects 
make the course more attractive and create in- 
terest for good writing. It is then that the 
student will find that the mechanics must be 
understood with a result that what he terms 
“dry” becomes “active.” 


THE MIMEOGRAPHED PAPER. The first project, 
the mimeographed paper, can well be centered in 
the business English class. In July I made a 
survey of the 452 papers that were received by 
the National Mimeograph Paper Association 
during the school year of 1933-34.! I prepared a 
geographical file. This analysis reveals that 
mimeographed school papers are growing in pop- 
ularity. 

Few of these papers, representing 106 schools 
in 31 states and Alaska, existed five years ago. 

There should be a threefold value in the news- 
paper if it is made a practical one which embodies 
simplicity, attractiveness, and student appeal. 


AN AID TO THE STUDENT. The first of the 
benefits is derived by the student, whose interest 
is aroused, not only for his work, but for all school 
affairs. A noticeable responsibility, which every 
student enjoys, develops when a specific assign- 
ment is given to him as his particular staff duty. 
At the same time there is an opportunity for self- 
expression in analyzing, interpreting, forming de- 
cisions, and expressing opinions. Is it not true 
that business training should seek to develop 
such initiative? No better exercise can be given 
for the application of textbook principles than in 
the business and editorial work of the paper. The 
socializing element must not be overlooked. The 
formal class becomes a staff work shop compar- 


tCentral Norma! College, Danville, Indiana. 


by 


Thelma Beesley 
Senior High School 
La Porte, Indiana 


able to our organized business 
office. In this project each mem- 
ber of the class should have the 
opportunity of manipulating the 
various machines and tools in- 
volved in such a publication. In that way he 
may be made more valuable to his future em- 
ployer. 


A HELP TO THE SCHOOL. A second value 
comes to the school. Well-written editorials, 
which will be discussed later, provide ways of 
stimulating proper school spirit. Through them 
the student body may realize more fully the 
true worth of the school. Here student opin- 
ions can evoke good sportsmanship and im- 
prove social conduct or, in other words, assist in 
the morale of the group as manifested in one 
article headed “Conduct at Convocation.” 
“Wanted—A Trophy Case” published in The 
Eagle of Columbia City, Indiana, lead to a pro- 
vision for a trophy case. Another paper built 
up school courtesy by an article entitled “Why 
Boo?” Others promoted school welfare by such 
articles as “The Need of School Songs,” and 
“Making Use of the Bulletin Boards.” If the 
exchange is workable, the news of activities of a 
school reach all parts of the country, thereby 
advertising the school. 


Even though the organization is centralized 
in the business English classes, the work may well 
include typists from the commercial department 
as well as reporters from other departments, 
clubs, and classes. 


A BENEFIT TO THE COMMUNITY. The paper 
is a means of broadcasting to the parents and 
uniting in closer bond the common interest of the 
school and home. It reflects to the public every 
phase of student life; moreover, it creates a com- 
munity consciousness. Through such a project 
parents will learn facts concerning the school and 
its activities. Grading systems, courses of study, 
and graduation requirements are often vague. 
Ceres Union High School of Ceres, California, 
uses the paper as a means of making explanations 
which might interest and enlighten its patrons. 

MAKE-UP OF THE PAPER. Staffs ask what 
should be published. First of all make the paper 
one of news. Issue it frequently. Data from the 
National Mimeograph Paper Association reveal 
that the most successful papers appear every 
week or two. If necessity demands, allow only 
four to eight pages for each issue, yet make the 
paper one of real news. 
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The papers on file show sections headed: 
News, Sports, Honor Students, Exchanges, 
Alumni, Editorials, Society, Features, Clubs, In 
the Departments, Classes, Jokes, Contests, Bank- 
ing, and The School Calendar. 


Headed by a well-chosen name, followed by 
the volume, edition number, date, city, and 
state, the front page should contain several 
short and important articles arranged attrac- 
tively. 

Available data show that about fifty per cent 
of the papers are of the two-column type, as the 
Hi Life of Tamales, California. The remaining 
fifty per cent are designed for three columns. 
The general appearance is improved by lines that 
separate the columns. The lines should be kept 
even by proper spacing of words in the typing of 
stencils. A decided improvement results from 
the leaving of a space between the heading and 
the article. 


HEADINGS. Headlines attract attention and 
briefly give the reader the most important points. 
These may be typed in capital letters and under- 
lined as in Hilites of Cornel, Wisconsin, or neatly 
printed by hand on the stencil. 


EDITORIALS. The number of editorials ap- 
pearing in a single issue should be limited and 
somewhat brief. “What We Think” in one paper 
displays student opinion. In another paper the 
heading “School, the Gymnasium of the Mind” 
serves the same purpose. Other headings that 
provoke thought are: “How Much Do School 
Marks Matter?” and “A Common Enemy— 
Discouragement.” ‘These features also hold in- 
terest for the student: “We Wonder,” “Just 
Imagine,” “I Hear That,” “Did You Know,” 
“‘Who’s Who,” and “The Alumni.” 


HELP FOR THE PROJECT. The National 
Mimeograph Paper Association encourages, criti- 
cizes, and judges the quality of the paper and 
acts as a medium of exchange through which— 
as reported by The Ledger of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts—each staff is able to see the work 
which other schools are doing. The incoming 
exchange papers give material for filing, which is 
a unit of business English. 


EXPENSE OF PAPER. At this time when 
schools are cutting expenses, the Mimeograph is 
an economical machine for printing a self-support- 
ing paper. A few schools have a free circulation. 
The tabulation shows, however, that the ma- 
jority of papers cost two or three cents a copy. 
The Hi Life, the bimonthly publication of the 
high school of Dows, Iowa, costs ten cents a 
semester. If there is no charge for a school paper, 
the cost must be borne by the advertisers. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ORAL ENGLISH. There is 
added opportunity for oral English. If advertise- 
ments are used, soliciting must be done and the 
finished paper sold. Here contact is made with 
business people. The writing of letters to ex 
changes, the ordering of supplies, and the ar- 
ranging of advertising layouts can be made a 
responsibility of the student, thereby covering 
more units contained in the course. 


SECOND PROJECT. The “Business File” or the 
“Scrapbook” has caused stimulating effects in 
the LaPorte classes of business English. At the 
beginning of the semester an outline of the work 
is given, and at this time mention is made of the 
scrapbook or file which will be made by each 
student. Some outstanding, selected files of pre- 
vious classes are displayed with a challenge to 
make one for the annual spring exhibit of a finer 
quality. 


INTRODUCING THE PROJECT. The average 
student loses all enthusiasm when he hears the 
word “notebook”; therefore for psychological 
reasons, it seems a wise policy carefully to avoid 
the term and call the work a “business file” or 
another name of an appealing nature. 


The work that is retained from previous se- 
mesters serves as a guide for students. Many 
questions arise in regard to the cover, the binding, 
the index, the divisions, and special arrangement. 
The work promotes a great amount of originality, 
which should be encouraged. The incentive to 
begin the book comes from the class itself rather 
than from the teacher. 


In approaching the study of the file, the 
teacher should stress the importance of accuracy 
in content, correct form, neatness, and general 
appearance. She should also demand the use of 
pen and ink on unruled paper of a regulation 
size. 


USE OF MAGAZINES IN SCRAPBOOK. While 
work is done on the units of capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and parts of speech, it is suggested that 
illustrations of the principles studied be clipped 
from the better magazines and pasted on theme 
paper for the file. These are arranged in an or- 
ganized way, with the illustrations underlined 
and the explanation of the principle written in 
the individual’s own words placed beneath the 
clipping. Frequently even the average student 
will make a continued effort to find examples of 
all the textbook rules. In this process usage of 
capitals and marks of punctuation are noted by 
the student, who, meanwhile, is forming a habit 
of watching for these in his everyday reading. 


MATERIALS USED IN LETTERS. Before any 
written work is begun on the office correspond- 
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ence, there must be a discussion of the materials 
used. The prices, appropriate kinds, colors, 
printed headings, sizes of business stationery, and 
types of envelopes should be explained. Qualities 
of paper with simple and elaborate headings can 
be obtained from various paper companies for 
examination by the class. Usually the students 
place in their files examples of stationery and 
make an interesting display of numerous sizes 
and kinds of envelopes which are used in business. 


FORMS OF MODEL LETTERS. A study of forms 
of model letters precede the actual writing. This 
is accomplished by ruling in ink on unruled theme 
paper the parts of a letter, which are labeled 
neatly. The object in mind is the teaching of the 
spacing of the parts of a letter on the page. The 
margins are observed carefully. The proper para- 
graphing and the balance add to the appearance 
of a well-written letter. 


Using one side of unruled theme paper, the 
student draws and labels one of each of the fol- 
lowing: the indented, pure block, inverted, and 
combination types of letters. Enclosures, notices, 
attention references, and typists’ initials are also 
lined and labeled. With a desire to have a book 
worthy of display some students will make these 
as carefully as they can be done by machine. 
Pieces of paper or actual envelopes are used for 
drawing lines which show the proper spacing and 
balance of both the address and the return ad- 
dress in block and indented styles. 


THE PURPOSE OF MODELS. The student vis- 
ualizes the form. As he begins the actual writing 
the teacher may ask him to turn back to his 
model and compare it with his letter as to bal- 
ance, margin, or spacing. This practice keeps 
before the student an outline of what the form of 
his letter should be. Another page explains 
proper ways of folding different sizes of sheets 
for business envelopes. These may be illustrated 
by folded letters pasted into the file. 


PARTS OF A LETTER. Following the use of 
lines, actual writing starts with the individual 
parts of a letter. Headings and addresses which 
illustrate both the open and closed types of 
punctuation are next placed in the file. These 
may be original, or taken from textbook exer- 
cises. A number of business salutations and com- 
plimentary closings for various individuals and 
companies may compose another page. 


TYPES OF CORRESPONDENCE IN FILE. As an 
aid for better work, the teacher supplies a mimeo- 
graphed outline of each kind of letter, or some- 
times places the characteristics of each on the 
board. It is optional whether the student copies 
it in his file. For future reference some find it of 


value to place the outline on a page preceding 
each type. After an oral discussion of the letters 
involved in business correspondence, at least one 
of each is written for the file. The main ones 
studied are: the inquiry with an appropriate ans- 
wer, reference, introduction, recommendation, 
remittance, sales, follow-up, order, acknowledg- 
ment (post card and letter style), a collection 
series, and the important letter of application. 
These are ccmposed during the class hour so 
that.the teacher may offer suggestions for their 
improvement. As a finished project each must be 
of such a quality that it might be mailed to the 
address it bears. This part of the work should be 
given the utmost care; consequently it becomes 
a part of the regular work in order that it be given 
the supervision of the teacher. 


COLLECTION OF BUSINESS FORMS. As out- 
side work a collection of office forms is pasted in 
the book. A great variety of receipts, orders and 
application blanks, checks, money orders, stamps, 
coin containers, sales letters, and other business 
communications are added. This offers a wide 
range of difference in the projects. 


Messages of a business character are written 
on actual telegram blanks clipped to the file. 


If time permits, a section marked “Adver- 
tising” is added. Pages are covered with slogans; 
on other pages appear advertisements labeled as 
to their appeal. 


FINISHING THE BOOK. As the period of time 
draws to a close the students are asked to organ- 
ize the work, number the pages, and prepare an 
index page on which is written the items of his 
collection. Then the pages are ready for the 
cover which, in most cases, proves to be a neat, 
attractive one. 

RESULT OF PROJECT. Seniors are heard to 
say, ““That’s a book that I want to keep,” for it 
seems to represent an interesting piece of practical 
work on which they have spent their best efforts. 
Words of approval come from visitors who ex- 
amine the books at the exhibits. 

Such projects assist in making business Eng- 
lish so practical that every senior will find the 
need of this course at the completion of his 
English work. 





WANTED—Convention Dates. Please 
submit the date and place of your spring 
convention for publication in the conven- 
tion calendar. 


Address: The Balance Sheet, 201-203 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Growth in Educational Method 


Adapted from an article in Volume 8, Number 1, 
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September, 1934, ‘Business Education Notebook.’’ 
This is a publication of the Department of Business 


Education, Des Moines Public Schools. It is edited 





There was a time— 


when kiddies in the lower primary grades 
were provided with “busy-work” or “seat-work” 
to keep them going and out of mischief while the 
teacher was engaged with her daily routine. 
There were many undesirable or detrimental 
outcomes of this procedure and newer and better 
methods took its place. 


There was a time— 


when boys and teachers in auto-mechanics 
courses put on their greasy duds and went to 
work on any odd jobs that might be waiting. 
Experience showed that too often boys who de- 
veloped certain skills were exploited to their 
detriment and that of any rational educational 
development in the course. Then methods were 
changed, and courses were improved and devel- 
oped along educational lines of procedure. The 
repairing of cars is now done when pupils are at 
a place in the course which has to do with the 
particular job to be done. 


There was a time— 


when it was thought that “practice makes 
perfect,” and “learning by doing” was considered 
a divine procedure which couldn’t be wrong. 
Then various kinds of rough draft; straight copy 
work; and mimeographing of plays, programs, 
club minutes, and notices were dumped into the 
commercial department for teachers and pupils to 
do. Two motives supported this practice; namely, 
it relieved the office, and it lightened the burdens 
of teachers for whom the work was done. To be 
sure it was done in the name or under the guise 
of being good practice or good experience for the 
pupils. Experience proved that, on the whole, 
any educational benefit or skill improvement 
gained through such hit and miss procedure was 
purchased at exorbitant cost to the individual 
pupil concerned. 

Now in order to gain the desired educational 
benefits and to exercise the needed skills, special 
job-work is assigned in rational amounts to pupils 
who in terms of training and experience are ready 
for it. 





by Clay D. Slinker, director of business education. 
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VOCATIONAL STENOGRAPHIC TRAINING. The 
work of the stenographic department is definitely 


vocational. Although much can be said of its 
educational! and personal-use values, any attempt 
to support it upon any other than a vocational 
basis would fail. The teachers, scholastically 
trained and vocationally experienced, should be 
capable judges of the types of training and prac- 
tice most needed by pupils. They have carefully 
prepared courses comprising complete outlines of 
assignments including practice materials of every 
variety considered essential. Due to individual 
differences in pupils, some need more practice 
than others in gaining the established skill stand- 
ards. ‘This provides some leeway for special 
assignments within the discretion of the teacher. 
The best interests of pupils require that the work 
assigned shall provide needed experience in terms 
of their objectives and preparation. 


Since the training is vocational and in a 
highly competitive field, it is important that the 
highest standards of achievement are maintained. 
Extracurricular job-work done while the pupil 
is in training should be performed under strict 
supervision to assure right habits and procedures. 

Unless this work is systematically planned, 
seriously undertaken, and competently super- 
vised there is the danger that time will be wasted, 
that slovenly habits will be created, and that 
mediocre work will satisfy the pupil, all of which 
unqualifies for securing and holding the high 
type of position for which he has a right to aspire. 
“What I am to be I am now becoming” has its 
full significance in vocational training, and those 
directing and controlling it should ever have 
more concern about the pupil’s good than for his 
own convenience. 


SPECIAL JOB-WORK. It is the policy of the 
department when teaching mimeographing to 
print for practice such material as is needed in 
the school for instruction and other purposes. In 
order that this might become known, the director, 
with the cooperation of the superintendent and 
the high school principals, prepared an applica- 
tion form (see Illustration I) for use in making 
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DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENT OF BusiNnEss EpuCcATION 


Request for Service 


Date 





Name 








School__ Department 





This request should be presented first to the chairman of the stenographic department, who 
will pass it to the director of business education, and then to the principal. 


Please arrange with department chairmen as to supplies to be used. 


No request should be made for work that must be begun within three days from date of filing 
the request. 


Please check services desired and indicate the number of copies needed. 
NuMBER oF CopiEs 


Typing from handwritten matter 





Typing from printed or typewritten matter 





Envelopes addressed 





Manifolding (carbon copies) 





Mimeographing 





Stenographer to take dictation and make transcription 





Letters written, folded, addressed, sealed, and stamped 





Miscellaneous 











Quantity of copy furnished (in pages, lines, or words) estimated 








Date when work must be completed 





Do you wish to see proof copy? 





Notation by department chairman 





Notation by director of business education 





Notation by principal 





Teacher in charge Student workers 














Work completed Custom work price $ 








Illustration I 
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This is a 1934 publication that combines the social values with the vocational 
values. With this combination of objectives you can definitely double the 
values of your course. Now you can train your students for effective citizen- 
ship in whatever occupations they follow after leaving school. The training 
provided in this book is useful to the professional man, the business 


owner, the business executive, the college preparatory student, the book- 


keeper, and the ordinary citizen. It introduces such new topics as taxation; 


personal record-keeping; family record-keeping; the intrepretation of 
business principles; and the study of partnerships, corporations, and bank- 


ing institutions. 
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The value per dollar is greater; the optional selec- 


tion is wider; the quality of the paper, binding, 


and illustrations is unusual; the content is en- 
riched; the values are increased; you get more 


for your money than you have ever obtained 


before. 
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application for work to be done in the steno- 
graphic department. The use of this blank has 
aided greatly in the organization of the work of 
the department. It has enabled the teacher to 
provide worth-while practice for pupils at such 
time as they are ready for it. Thus, the work is 
directed by the teacher under conditions of pro- 
duction such as those met in business offices. 
When and where the plan has not been operative, 
work has been done on various levels, and some- 
times under conditions approaching involuntary 
servitude. However, the spirit of cooperation 
has been so genuine that the department chair- 
men have quite generally handled all requests 
without the necessity of approval by the principal 
and director of the department. 

Time is an important element. Those apply- 
ing for the service should clearly understand that 
“hurry up” jobs are inconsistent with the educa- 
tional interests of the department. Another 
thing that should be borne in mind is that the 
educational value diminishes with the number of 
copies produced from an individual stencil. After 
a pupil has prepared the stencil and run off fifty 
to one hundred copies, any further work is that 
much manual labor without educational return. 
Therefore, department chairmen should frown 
upon requests for work involving the printing of 
any large number of copies from one original. 

When this plan was inaugurated, teachers 
were unanimous in listing as unprofitable practice 
the stenciling and printing of menus, programs, 
and other similar work. The reason for this was 
that work of this sort usually is given the steno- 
graphic department in an unprepared form, re- 
quiring that department to spend an undue 
amount of time in arranging the layout. Another 
type of work that the teachers considered un- 
profitable was that of typing and mimeographing 
plays. The main point to consider here is that 
pupils, when learning to mimeograph, should be 
permitted to use copy which is not so confusing 
as to present in itself a major problem. In other 
words, the major problem should be that of the 
mimeographing process. The matter of spacing 
and arrangement should be taught and practiced 
in connection with the other forms of copy. 

The keeping of the equipment in place and 
intact is an important factor in vocational train- 
ing. When the supplies, appliances, and equip- 
ment of this special training department become 
common property, vocational conditions dis- 
appear, and standards are inevitably lowered. 
When the supplies and equipment are used by 
those not accountable to the department, the 
whole morale becomes lowered; the supplies and 
equipment get out of order or disappear entirely; 
the strict moral sense of personal responsibility 
so vital in business situations is lost; and an ir- 
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reparable break occurs in the vocational training 
program. 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS TRAINING. What has al- 
ready been said reminds us of the inherent social 
values included in the business education pro- 
gram. As we have said many times, if the so- 
called social-business subjects disappear from the 
commercial education curriculum, the blame will 
be upon our shoulders. It will prove lack of com- 
prehension on our part. It will mean that we 
have been so tied down to the technical and the 
gainful aspects of our subjects that we have over- 
looked the abundant opportunities for social, 
civic, and moral training. 

While teaching shorthand do we develop a 
spirit of service; cooperation; reticence where 
reticence is a virtue on a level with that of the 
doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman; deference to 
the interests of the organization? Do we endeavor 
to train pupils that they will be socially pleasing 
as members of an organization, a family, or 
society in general? 

While teaching bookkeeping, have we used 
the opportunities for citing personal-use values 
of the subject? Have we developed a sense of the 
importance of prompt payment of accounts? 
Have we shown the close relationship between 
retail credit rating and personal character? 


Have we, through commercial geography, 
demonstrated the economic interdependence of 
peoples? Have our pupils learned the deep sig- 
nificance of the division of labor in our study of 
man in his relation to the world as a producer 
and a trader? Have we been able to bring these 
facts and principles home to the individual in 
such ways as to impress him with feelings of 
personal responsibility? 

In teaching commercial law have we developed 
feelings of personal responsibility for our every- 
day acts? Through concrete problems have we 
convinced pupils of the far-reaching effects of 
treating lightly our obligations? Have we 
prompted right actions when personal desires 
and interests clash with the rights of others? 
Have we read into the subject matter those prin- 
ciples of and rights and obligations incidént to 
family membership? 

In the general salesmanship and in the mer- 
chandising courses have we exemplified the pleas- 
ing social traits which lead people to seek our 
company? Have we been correct in our language 
and mannerisms so that pupils may do well to 
imitate us? Have we prepared our pupils for 
sales resistance as well as for sales promotion? 
Have we developed a higher sense that considers 
the buyer’s rights and needs as well as the seller’s 
chance for immediate gain? 


(Concluded on page 185) 
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Losing the Cheese 


“The sporting instinct is simply one of those 
human emotions which can do either great service 
or great harm according as it is rightly or wrongly 
directed,” said President Hadley in a bacca- 
laureate address to Yale students. 


Students of high school age like contests, 
tournaments, pins, and cups. Contests make a 
game of school for student and teacher. There is 
a great thrill and satisfaction in winning, and at 
the same time the student benefits a great deal 
to loose occasionally. 


In Illinois there are about 275 schools that 
take part in the state commercial contest each 
year. What are some of the pitfalls that will 
keep each school from winning? Why won’t they 
all win? 


1. Work Required. If the thrill of a “‘state 
contest” doesn’t make the blood run faster, then 
that student is poor contest material. Never 
force a student into a contest; he will nearly 
always fail. 


2. Self-Satisfaction. Many students are con- 
tent to just make the school team and have 
little desire to win over others. They lack a 
competitive spirit. 


3. Equipment. One couldn’t expect to win 
an automobile race with the car hitting on three 
cylinders, nor can one expect to win a typing 
contest with the machine out of order. Do not 
make last-minute adjustments that are not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


4. Position. One of the basic fundamentals 
is position. In the last state contest at least one- 
half of the students had their legs wrapped around 
their chair legs, crossed, sitting too close to their 
machine, or leaning over their machines too far. 
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Position at the machine must be developed from 
the first day in class. Poor position will cause a 
student to lose a contest. 


5. Mental Attitude. There are ten or more 
students in every school who could be as good as 
the best typist if they only had the mental desire 
and the willingness to cooperate. 


6. Love. A high school student that falls in 
love—well, just mark him off your list. Regard- 
less of his ability at the time he falls in love. 


7. Cooperation. One must have the coopera- 
tion of the principal, and, in a small school, the 
cooperation of the school board. 


8. Clothes. New shoes or a tight fitting vest 
or dress will cost one a state championship. 


9g. Meals. Overeating is a common thing 
before contests. ; 


10. Parents. Some parents are overinterested 
but most of them are not interested enough. 


11. Sleep. Late hours or going to bed too 
early the night before are harmful. 


12. Jealousy. Jealousy is the greatest evil of 
all mankind. Students writing on the same team 
become jealous of each other. Classmates, 
parents, and sometimes teachers become jealous 
of each other and members of the team. 


Any one of these points may be the cause of a 
typing team to “lose the cheese” in a state meet. 


H. F. Schulte, track coach of Nebraska was 
asked what qualities he would like his ideal 
quarter-miler to have. His reply was, “Lots of 
courage, considerable speed, knowledge of pace, 
ease, rhythm, and a competitive temperament.” 
Would quarter-milers make good typists?—L. A. 
Orr, Grant Community High School, Ingleside, Ill. 
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The Future of the Commercial Department 


“Will the commercial department keep social- 
business subjects in it?” This is a question that 
has been raised by Professor R. G. Walters of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania.! 
My comments in this article are an attempt to 
answer, in part, the three problems outlined in 
Professor Walters’ article. 


Professor Walters points to the growing 
tendency to assign classes belonging to the com- 
mercial department to teachers in other depart- 
ments, including economics, economic geography, 
and business law to the social-science department; 
business English, and occasionally marketing, 
salesmanship, and allied subjects to the English 
department; business arithmetic, business train- 
ing, and occasionally accounting to the mathe- 
matics department. This would leave typing and 
stenographic classes to the commercial depart- 
ment. With the growing tendency in some edu- 
cational circles to include these subjects, typing 
especially, in the grammar grades and early part 
of the junior high school, the commercial de- 
partment would be eliminated. 


The first problem is, “Who is responsible for 
the wrong conception of the place and function of 
commercial subjects?” We might include the 
wrong conception of the entire commercial de- 
partment and respective importance of the 
various subjects within the department. The re- 
sponsibility rests with the commercial teachers 
as well as with the entire faculty. When the com- 
mercial department was added to the regularly 
organized high schools, stenography and typing 
were the focal points. Other subjects were added 
as incidentals, and to this day in many schools 
those two subjects remain the center for the 
entire department. To many it is entirely vo- 
cational. Just so long as economics, economic 
geography, and the other border-line subjects 
are treated as supplementary or survey subjects 
by both teachers and pupils, the commercial 
department is in danger of losing them. We must, 
therefore, change the attitude of both pupil 
and teacher within the department and with this, 
possibly some curricula changes will be necessary. 


As a second answer to this problem, we must 
change the attitude of the entire school towards 
the commercial department. This also involves 
raising the standards. In too many high schools 
the department is on a par with or not far above 
the general department. Pupils who fail in 
classical or scientific courses are sent to the com- 
mercial department, in as much as it is assumed 


that with mechanical ability and some degree of 
coordination, they can master the typewriter. In 
schools where the normal curve is used in marking, 
the tendency is to graduate and pass pupils in 
the commercial department who would not have 
a chance in the other departments. While it is 
admitted that business is not a profession, pro- 
fessional standards can be maintained within the 
various branches of business and the proper place 
to begin training toward the attainment of these 
standards is in the high school. Insistance that 
commercial standards be the same as classical 
and scientific standards will go a long way in 
answering this part of the first problem. 


The second reason for the assignment of these 
subjects to other departments, according to Mr. 
Walters, is that the commercial teachers are 
unprepared to teach a sufficiently wide range of 
subjects. This problem calls for work on the part 
of teachers’ colleges and also for the present staffs 
of commercial teachers. 

The colleges themselves must change their 
attitudes towards the commercial department 
and the classes within the department. For the 
prospective teacher of commercial subjects, 
shorthand and typing remain the subjects most 
difficult of mastery. To these two subjects speed 
and accuracy requirements are added which 
make them virtual nightmares to prospective 
neotypes. Economics, economic geography, busi- 
ness law, and other subjects are treated as inci- 
dentals by both teachers and pupils. This attitude 
has carried over naturally to the high school 
teaching. Are these pupils prepared to teach the 
border-line subjects? Obviously, if the individual 
attempts to qualify in all commercial subjects, he 
permits himself rest and recreation in the sub- 
jects for which he merely needs a passing grade. 
Nor does he have time for a background in 
geology, physiography, and climatology for his 
economic geography, nor for economic history, 
economic problems, and various schools of 
economic thought as well as economic principles 
as a background for the teaching of economics, 
and so for the other subjects. Would it not be 
better for the prospective teacher to qualify in 
but part of the commercial subjects and attempt 
to increase his standing after receiving his degree? 

The present commercial teacher must also 
find a remedy, and the only one that seems avail- 
able is graduate study formally or informally, 
with or without graduate credit. Least of all he 


(Concluded on page 191) 


IR. G. Walters, “Will the Commercial Department Keep Social-Business Subjects In It?” Tue Bavance Sueet (Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., September, 1934), pp. 9-12. 
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Business Training for Pupils with |. Q’s Below Normal 


The fact is well known that the increased 
enrollment in our high schools has raised the 
percentage of pupils in the lower intelligent level. 
Experience in dealing with such pupils has shown 
us that the usual standards in the commercial 
and classical courses are far too high for their 
ability. Fortunately there are a number of sub- 
jects that can be readjusted to fit their needs. 
For example, in the commercial curriculum we 
find business training, commercial geography, 
business arithmetic, and industrial history. These 
subjects are flexible enough to allow such ad- 
justment. 


This adjustment of the curriculum to the 
needs of this type of pupil is only made possible 
by a general education in the philosophy of the 
faculty dealing with the problem. Unless such 
steps are taken by the administration to promote 
this, all attempts at its solution will be wasted. 


The following is a brief outline of methods 
used in business training in an attempted solu- 
tion: 

1. Program testing of the selected groups in 


order to determine still further individual 
differences. 


2. Prepared oral recitations in order to build 
up the pupil's confidence in his own ability. 


3. Adaptation of a well-planned workbook 
closely related to the textbook in use. 


4. Practical problems and projects to be 
worked by the entire class. 


a. Organization of a bank, using actual 
deposit tickets, bank books, check 
books, and bank statements. 

b. Developing a business organization 
and carrying on business in these 
various departments: 

1. Selling 

. Purchasing 

Receiving 

Stockkeeping 

. Bookkeeping 

. Advertising 

7. Pay roll and personnel work. 


Anke y 


Note—Allowances can be made here for the 
degree of difficulty and individual differences. 


c. Organizing an insurance association. 
d. Developing a book project on com- 
munication and transportation, mak- 
ing use of these actual materials: 
Time tables 
Freight bills 


Bills of lading 
Express receipts 
Telephone directories 
Telegraph blanks 


e. Correlated with this plan should be 
the personal visits made by the pupils 
to collect information and materials 
from such public buildings and busi- 
ness organizations as: 

Railroad stations 

County and city buildings 
Nearby factories 

Banks 

Insurance companies 
Telegraph offices 
Telephone companies 


The success of this type of work depends upon 
several procedures that have proved invaluable. 
These procedures are: 


1. The class must lose its identity as a dull 
group. 

2. Tests should be so motivated as to act as 
a stimulus. 


3. Marking by all the teachers instructing 
this group should be nearly uniform. 


4. Marks should be based upon industry, 
effort, and initiative. 


5- The methods of teaching these pupils 
should be systematic as very little system 
in efforts to help them will be found in 
their homes. 


6. The aim should be to develop character, 
citizenship, and culture. 


7. Sympathetic treatment of these pupils 
will materially raise their achievement 
level. 


8. They should be granted diplomas upon the 
completion of their high school work even 
though it does not meet the standards of 
other groups. 


g. Eventually a very different type of school 
will take care of such pupils, but until that 
time comes, it is up to us to do all that we 
can for them. Seemingly, they will be 
with us far beyond the depression, and as 
teachers, we have a duty to perform in 
making them better citizens which will 
require no little thinking on our part.— 
W. P. Bilderback, Roosevelt School, Rahway, 

New Jersey. 
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A Bookkeeper’s Nightmare 


A poem written by E. De Mott, a student 
of Harold Bittner, High School, Bay Shore, New York. 


I knew it was morning 
For daylight was dawning, 

I was still two cents out of the way; 
After working all night 
It still wasn’t right, 

Which finally caused me to say— 
“Now I don’t mind working 
I’m really not shirking, 

I know this mistake must be found.” 
But I dozed off—and then— 
Awoke. Dozed again, 

And soon I was sleeping quite sound. 


Then into my slumbers 
Pranced all of the numbers 

That anyone, anywhere, ever saw; 
From the threes and the sevens 
To the eights and elevens 

That had caused me such worry before. 
They climbed on the table 
Before I was able 

To realize what they were about; 
And among all my papers 
They ran and cut capers 

Until they were quite tired out. 


Then—before my eyes 
Quite to my surprise 
They formed in the stateliest line; 
And at the command 
They marched, hand in hand 
Right out of the door of my mind. 
But one little cent 
On an adventure bent 
Had straggled behind all the rest, 
And with him, another 
Perhaps ’twas his brother 
Was enjoying the lark with the great zest. 


And so—side by side 
Quite swelling with pride 
At the clever escape they had made 
They started to look 
In each cranny and nook, 
But alas, for their mischief they paid. 
For when they’d begun 
To have some real fun 
With their poking and twisting and tearing, 
On my pencil they tripped 
And both of them slipped 
On the balance sheet I’d been preparing. 


There’s no use denying 
*T was very hard trying 
To open my sleep-laden eyes; 
But then filled with awe 
At the sight that I saw, 
I just sat there and gazed in surprise. 
Perhaps when you’ve heard 
You may doubt my word, 
But the two little cents were still there. 
I caught them in a hurry 
It was the end of my worry, 
For they made the right balance appear. 


So—folks—heed my warning, 
And, when in the dawning 

You’re tired, bewildered, and blue; 
When your eyes keep on closing, 
And you just can’t help dozing, 

Why, this is the thing you should do. 
Just let your eyes close, 
And let yourself doze, 

You’ll dream of those numbers with speed; 
And when they pass in review 
All that you have to do 

Is to pick out the ones that you need. 








Teacher-Training Course in 


An announcement from Detroit, Michigan, 
states that commencing with this school year, the 
University of Detroit is offering courses in com- 
mercial education. Six courses will be offered in 
this field with the probability that a methods 
course in shorthand and typewriting will be 
given during the summer session. 

Some of the other courses that will be offered 
are as follows: principles of commercial educa- 
tion; research in commercial education; problems 
in commercial education; supervision and the 


the University of Detroit 


department heads’ duties; the high school com- 
mercial course. 

The instructor for the course is Clyde W. 
Kammerer, head of the commercial department, 
Central High School, Detroit. 

Dr. Paul D. Sullivan is the dean of the 
graduate school at the University of Detroit. 
Anyone wishing any information relative to the 
courses should contact the dean or the instructor. 

The work will give full credit on either the 
graduate or undergraduate level. 
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Make 


your work in 
arithmetic more 


meaningil- === 


Business Arithmetic 
By Curry and Rice 


Put your course in business arithmetic on a plane 
with other commercial courses. Make it meaning- 
ful and practical. This book will enable you to 
carry out these plans. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
is divided into logical teaching units with an 
accurate statement of principles, illustrative prob- 
lems, and plenty of problems in business practice 
that have been selected from actual business 
This book is available for a short or long course. situations. The following are 
Answer books may be obtained for students. A some of the interesting top- 


teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key are furnished 
free to teachers who use this book. 


chant,” “Problems of a Man- 
SOUTH -WESTER N PU B LISH ING CO. ufacturer,’ and ‘Problems 
(Specialists in Business Education) ‘ 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco of a Farmer. 


ics: “Problems of a Mer- 
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..Program.. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 


National Commercial 


Teachers’ Federation 


Hotel Stevens—Chicago, Illinois 


December 26, 


President E. M. Hull of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation has announced a 
complete program for the 1934 meeting in Chi- 
cago. The official opening of the meeting is 
scheduled for 10:00 a. M. Wednesday, December 
26 and is scheduled to close at 4:30 p. m. Friday, 
December 28. 

Dr. Hull assures members of the association 
that speakers this year have been selected be- 
cause of their ability in their respective fields of 
education. The program is very comprehensive. 
Two main themes will be followed. Theme I is 
“The Personal Equation in Business Education.” 
Theme II is “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building.” 

In addition to the general federation meeting, 
there will be special meetings for private schools 
and public schools. There are eight depart- 
mental meetings. A new round-table department 
is “Social-Economic Subjects.” The former 
“Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table” has 
been changed to “Secretarial Round Table.” 

This year the federation is sponsoring a year- 
book that will be available to members. 

The complete program is as follows: 


Federation Program 
Wednesday, December 26 


10:00-12:00 A. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
9:30 A. M.-3:00 P. M. 

Arrangement of Exhibits—Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Bruce F. Gates, president of Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa 

2:00-4:00 P. M. 

Registration of Members—Chairman of Mem- 

bership Committee, Bruce F. Gates 
2:00-5:00 P. M. 

Educational Sight-Seeing, Bus Trips, 
Shopping Tours—Director, Paul 
president of Moser School, Chicago 

3:00-6:00 P. M. 

Visit the Exhibits 


and 
Moser, 


27, 28, 1934 


8:30-9:00 P. M. 

Get-Acquainted Meeting—Master 

monies, Paul Moser 
9:00-12:00 P. M. 

Music and Dancing—Chairman of Committee, 
George E. McClellan, president of Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Chairman of Committee, Henry J. 
Holm, director of Gregg School, Chicago 


Thursday, December 27 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 

Musical Program—Chairman, George E. Mc- 
Clellan 

Introduction to the President—General Chair- 
man Convention Committees, Paul Moser 

President’s Address—Dr. Edward M. Hull, 
president of Banks College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Annual Address—‘What Is Wrong with the 
World?”—Honorable Clarence Darrow 

Thursday Morning Topic—‘The Personal 
Equation in Business Education” 

Addresses—“The Element of Personality of the 
Teacher and the Importance of His Develop- 
ing It”— 
“The Element of Personality of the Student 
Personnel and How Best to Develop It”— 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Contributions—“The Principles and Practices 
of Curriculum Making”’—Mrs. Marguerite 
D. Fowler, chairman commercial curriculum 
construction committee, Louisville, Kentucky 


Public Schools Department 
Responsibility Head, Ivan E. Chapman, 
principal of Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; President, W. O. Yoder, High 


School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


of Cere- 


Thursday, December 27 

1:45-4:30 P. M. 

Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 
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Topic II: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 


“Where Shall We Place the Emphasis in the 
Development of the Personality of the 
Student?”—Dr. E. E. Spanabel, principal of 
Fifth Avenue Evening High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


“A Study of Guidance and Placement with 
Respect to Skills Developed and Individual 
Aptitudes and Interests Shown by the 
Students Who Have Pursued Skill Courses 
in High School”—Ivan Mitchell, head of 
commercial department, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

“The Importance of Social-Economic Subjects 
in the Business Education Curricula and 
How Can the Minimal Essentials of Social- 
Economics Training Be Determined and 
Insured’”’—L. M. Hazen, head of commercial 
department, High School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio 

“Principles of Curriculum Making in Commer- 
cial Departments in Large High Schools, Both 
Junior and Senior’—Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of commercial education. Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

An Open Forum—General Discussion 
Election of Officers 


Privale Schools Department 


Responsibility Head, H. M. Owen, president 
of Brown’s Business College, Decatur, 
Illinois; President, W. S. Sanford, president 
of Sanford-Brown Business College, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Thursday, December 27 


1:45-4:30 P. M. 
Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 


Topic II: “Principles and Practices of Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 


“Principles. and Practices of Curriculum 
Making in Private Business Schools”—B. F. 
Williams, president of Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines, Iowa 

“The Adaptation of Subject Matter and 
Methods of Instruction to Students of Dif- 
ferences in Ability and Capacity in Private 
Schools”—A. F. Tull, president of The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

“Importance of Aptitudes and Abilities in 
Connection with the Skill Element in Busi- 
ness Education”—C. A. Neale, president of 
Hammel Business University, Akron, Ohio 


“Adaptation of Courses of Study to the Needs 
and Interests of the Business Public”—T. B. 
Cain, president of West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia 

An Open Forum: “The Element of Personal 

Equation in Business Education” — Discussion 

Leader, T. E. Musselman, secretary of Gem 

City Business College, Quincy, Illinois 

Election of Officers 


College Instructors Round Table 


Responsibility Head, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Chairman, Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
director of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 


Friday, December 28 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 
Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 
Topic II: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 
“Present-Day Social Responsibilities and Im- 
pending Changes in Business Education”— 
H. G. Shields, assistant dean, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
“Adaptation of Curriculum Making to Indi- 
vidual Traits and Tendencies in College 
Students’—Dr. Paul Lomax, New York 
University, New York 
“The Social-Economic Element in Business 
Education”—Dr. R. J. Worley, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
“Principles of Curriculum Making in Colleges 
and Universities” —E. A. Zelliot, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
“Principles in Curriculum Making as Applied 
to the Economic and Social Aspects of Life” 
—Ann Brewington, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 
1:45-4:45 P. M. 
Topic: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building 
“Principles Involved in Business Curriculum 
Making in Adult Education”’—Ethel 
Richards, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois 
“A Survey of the Practices in Business Curricu- 
lum Building’—Dr. Atlee Percy, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 
“Principles of Curriculum Making in Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions”’— 
Shepherd Young, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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“Case Studies in Business Curriculum Making 
in Colleges and Universities’—Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, State University of lowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

“The College Instructor’s Participation in 
Course of Study Building’—Dr. A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky 

An Open Forum—Resume of Afternoon Con- 
tributions 


Election of Officers 


Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 


Responsibility Head, F. G. Nichols, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Friday, December 28 
Topic: “Business Education and the Consumer” 


9:30-11:30 A. M. 

Chairman, H. G. Shields, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Conflicting Theories of Consumer Education” 
—R. G. Price, Horace Mann School, Gary 
Indiana 

“The Specific Contribution of Business Educa- 
tion in Relationship to Consumer Knowl- 
edge” —L. H. Fritzemeier, Oak Park Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

“The Individual, the Job, and Economic 
Training’—Wallace E. Leland, Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Indiana 


2:00-3:30 P. M. 
Chairman, R. G. Price, Horace Mann School, 
Gary, Indiana 
Resume of the Morning Contributions—E. F. 
Cameron, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 
Jury Panel: Discussion Leader, P. A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. Jury Panel Members, B. M. Swinford, 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri; G. C. Persinger, High School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey; Emil Hostetler, Nor- 
wood High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary A. 
Pripps, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


Election of Officers 


Secretarial Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Bruce F. Gates, presi- 
dent of Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Chairman, Richard G. Cole, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Friday, December 28 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 


Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 
Topic II: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 

“The Psychological Factor as a Determinant of 
Personnels in Shorthand Classes”’—Ann 
Brewington, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Tmportance of Personality and Mental Ability 
in Connection with Secretarial Training” — 
Dr. William F. Book, head department of 
psychology. Indiana University, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

‘Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits as a 
Basis for Guidance and Training”—Doris 
Tyrrell, head commercial teacher-training 
department, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

“The Discovery and Development of Power 
and Personality Through Secretarial Prac- 
tice’-—Olga E. Schlueter, Juneau High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Specifications for a Personal Stenographer as 
Set up by an Employer’—Mrs. Frances E. 
Raymond, Gregg Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, California 


1:45-2:45 P. M. 
Topic: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 
“Determining the Content of a Secretarial 
Training Curriculum’”—Dr. Etta C. Skene, 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine 
“The Peculiar Importance of Suitable English 
as a Major Consideration in the Secretarial 
Curriculum”—Florence M. Stullken, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas 


2:45-4:30 P. M. 
Topic: “Research and Supplementary Teaching 
Materials in Secretarial Training Field” 
“The Minimal Essentials Which Should Be 
Taught in a Course (a) in Secretarial Train- 
ing, (b) in Stenographic Training”—Nancy 
M. Lawrence and Mildred Butler, Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
“Analysis of Skills as an Aid to Guidance, 
Training, and Placement”—Jane Clem, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin 
An Open Forum: “Useful By-Products of the 
Teaching Activities in Secretarial Education”’ 
—Discussion Leader, Mary Alletta Dodd, High 
School, Springfield, Illinois 
Election of Officers 
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Business Methods Round Table 


Responsibility Head, W. A. Robbins, presi- 
dent of Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Chairman, Harlan J. Randall, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin 


Friday, December 28 

9:30-12:00 A. M. 

Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 


Topic II: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 


“What Individual Differences as to Capacity, 
Traits, and Tendencies are Considered by 
the Private Business School in Curriculum 
Making?’—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


“The Importance of Getting the Right Kind of 
Teachers to Teach the Right Kind of Sub- 
jects to the Right Kind of Pupils Having in 
Mind the Demands of Business”—Rodney 
P. Wing, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Panel Discussion: “What Are the New Develop- 
ments in Business Education and What Are the 
the Problems Involved in Adopting These New 
Developments in the Schools of Today?” (Just 
what is the future of such subjects as book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, business law, 
junior business training, salesmanship in each 
of the agencies of business education.) Discus- 
ston Leaders: Dr. W. R. Odell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City; 
C. C. Crawford, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota; Regina Groves, 
Continuation School, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Carl Holmstad, High School, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin; Pauline Van Eman, High School, 
Gallatin, Missouri. 


1:45-4:30 P. M. 

Topic I : “The Personal Equation in Business 
Education” 

Topic II: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 


“A Plan for the Teaching of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting’”—Louis D. Huddleston, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


**A Plan for the Teaching of Business Law’”— 
E. R. Dillavou, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


“A Plan for the Teaching of Junior Business 
Training’—S. E. Cranfill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 


“A Plan for Teaching Salesmanship”—Harry 
M. Bowser, Senior High School, Westfield, 
New Jersey : 


An Open Forum—A Discussion of the Morning 
and Afternoon Contributions 


Election of Officers 


Office Machine Practice Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan; Chair- 
man, Agnes E. Meehan, George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Friday, December 28 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 
Topic: “Objective, Teaching Material, and 


Equipment of the Office Machine 
Practice Course of Study” 


“Are Office Machine Courses (a) Pedagogically 
Sound, (b) Vocationally Sound, (c) Meeting 
a Real Need?”—L. Gilbert Dake, The 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 


“Materials and Teaching Methods Employed 
in Office Machine Practice’—F. Cleo 
Frazier, Emerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“An Analysis of Occupational Activities as a 
Basis for an Office Machine Clerical Curricu- 
lum”—Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters High 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana 

“Is There a Demand for the Product of the 
Machine Clerical Course?”—H. M. Winkel, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


“The Place of Office Machine Practice in a 
Business Education Curriculum”— 


1:45-4:30 P. M. 

Topic: “Objectives, Teaching Materials, and 
Equipment Set-Up of the Office Ma- 
chine Practice Course of Study” 


“An Integrated Course Comprising Essential 
Correlation and Coordination of Important 
Subjects”—R. M. Utterback, principal of 
Utterback Business College, Danville, Ind. 


“Equipment of an Office Practice Department 
and Its Effective Placement”— 


An Open Forum—Demonstrations and Dis- 
cussions 


Election of Officers 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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Progress in Business Education 


Those of us who received our training in busi- 
ness subjects several years ago notice many con- 
trasts between our early experiences and the 
courses we are giving to our pupils today. How 
have these changes come about? Have we had 
any part in planning and making them or have 
they “just happened” so far as we are concerned? 
Have we clung tenaciously to old ideas or have 
we gone to the other extreme, and impulsively 
adopted each suggested innovation? Have we 
read and thought along the lines of education, 
business, and other aspects of contemporary 
social and economic life, thereby creating for our- 
selves a new point of view relative to business 
education, or have we been content with a hazy, 
outworn conception of this important field? 
Have we made any experiments in our own work 
to find effective procedures for teaching various 
units of subject matter? Have we adopted suit- 
able procedures from other fields of education? 

Progress has been made through the efforts 
of individuals. It is evident that some teachers 
of business subjects have been doing these very 
things or the improvements which have been 
made would never have been accomplished. As 
we all know, there have been very few sub- 
ventions of money for research in business educa- 
tion. The progress which has been made has been 
accomplished by teachers in addition to the stress 
of school routine. The wide-awake individuals 


have gone the second mile by not only doing a 
good job of teaching but also taking the time and 
making the effort to report their discoveries for 
the benefit of other teachers. 

If each teacher will think carefully over his 
work for this year; consider its social significance; 
meditate upon its present and future value to 
each pupil in his classes, he will without doubt 
find some problem for investigation. He may find 
that his problem is one requiring extensive read- 
ing for its solution. Again, he may decide that a 
survey of local requirements for business workers 
is necessary. Probably the most fascinating 
activity he can plan will be an experiment dealing 
with teaching devices. 

It may be that he will find an easier way of 
handling the reading and grading of papers; he 
may discover short-cuts for himself and his 
pupils; he may collect supplementary material 
which will make his courses fascinating to the 
pupils; or, best of all, he may evolve for himself a 
new philosophy of business education. 

To aid him in his choice of a problem, lists of 
topics are available.! Again, suggestions may be 
received through the reading of articles in the 
current magazines on business education. 

Progress will thus be achieved, as always, 
through the efforts of individual workers.— Jessie 
Graham, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


1Benjamin R. Haynes and Jessie Graham, Problems in Business Education (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Book Store, 
1933), 146 pp. (One thousand and one titles of problems classified under nineteen main topics. May be used for term papers and theses, 


or adapted to other subject fields. Price, $1.00.) 








Vermont Commercial Teachers 


The commercial section of the Vermont State 
Teachers Association met in Burlington on Octo- 
ber 11 and 12. The program of the commercial 
group was as follows: ‘Vitalizing the Recitation 
in Commercial Teaching’”—Nathaniel Altholz, 
director of commercial education, New York 
City; “Progressive Methods of Teaching Business 
Law’—Edward M. Kanzer, James Monroe 
High School, New York City; “Common Sense 
in the Teaching of Advanced Shorthand”’—W. 
W. Renshaw, manager, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, was elected president of the com- 
mercial section for next year. The other new 
officers are as follows: vice president, P. Mason 
Richards, High School, Woodstock; secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes Carter, St. Johnsbury Academy, St. 
Johnsbury; treasurer, Miss Marion Anderson, 
People’s Academy, Morrisville. 


Psychologist Visits Brown's Business College 


The newspapers of Springfield, Illinois, 
recently gave Brown’s Business College consider- 
able publicity because of prognostic tests for 
secretarial ability that were administered by 
J. L. Zerbe of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These 
tests were given to students, secretaries, and 
other office workers at Brown’s College. 

The fundamental traits are the bases for Mr. 
Zerbe’s tests. No knowledge is needed of short- 
hand, typewriting, or bookkeeping for a student 
to make a good score on the tests. The tests will 
determine whether the student will be happy in 
secretarial work after skill has been acquired in 
the three basic subjects. 

In conducting the tests Mr. Zerbe prepares a 
mental analysis of each student and leaves these 
analyses with the school. Each student is given 
a rating card showing his ability compared with 
others who have taken the tests. A good rating 
is a recommendation to an employer. 
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Junior College Association 


Harold F. Taggert, assistant principal of San 
Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California, 
has been elected president of the Northern 
Junior College Association. The meeting was 
held on Saturday morning, October 13, at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto. Floyd P. Bailey, 
dean of Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, 
is the new vice president. J. Evan Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong College, Berkeley, was 
reelected secretary. 

Monroe E. Deutch, vice president and provost 
of the University of California, addressed the 
luncheon meeting, at which President Ray Wilbur 
of Stanford University was an honored guest. 

Four outstanding educators of Stanford 
University were the speakers at the morning 
session. Dr. D. Bernard Haley, speaking on 
“Some Contrasting Theories of Social Reform,” 
very ably presented the historical background of 
our social order. Dr. Edwin Cottrell followed 
with a treatise on “The Relation of Government 
to Business,” which interpreted the present in 
the light of the past. Dr. Jacob Jackson, who is 
an authority in the field of accounting, spoke on 
“What the New Deal Has Accomplished.” This 
was based on a study which he made recently in 
conference with outstanding business men in all 
parts of the United States. 


Commercial Education in a Military School 


Few people would ex- 
pect to find an unusual 
commercial department in 
a military school. Never- 
theless, Captain B. R. 
Hough, director of com- 
mercial work <t Oak Ridge 
Military Institute, Oak 
Ridge, North Carolina, is 
meeting with marked suc- 
cess in this new field. When 
Captain Hough went to 
this school three years ago, 
the enrollment in the com- 
mercial department num- 
bered about one dozen 
students. This year the 
beginning class contains fifty students, nearly 
one-fourth of the student body. 





B. R. Hough 


The school offers an enriched two-year course 
that was established by Captain Hough. Captain 
Hough is a graduate of Washington and Jefferson 
College and was formerly a high school teacher 
and principal. He is a member of the Bar of 
Pennsylvania. For ten years, before going to 
Oak Ridge Military Institute, he conducted a 
private commercial school. 











New York 


| Cincinnati 


Teach Advertising that is in step 
with modern times -- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


This revised edition is written for the secondary field 
by authors in the secondary field. These men have had 
practical experience and are practical teachers. They 
have stepped up the subject of advertising and have 
placed it in harmony with modern times. The book 
contains an interesting chapter on radio advertising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


by ROWSE and FISH 


Chicago San Francisco 
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COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


to typewriting teachers 





20th Century Typewriting 


— second edition — provides you com- 
plete teaching service. You are assured 
of good results. 











You have choices of 4 


Variable textbooks........ Textbooks may be obtained as follows: first- 
year volume, second-year volume, combined 
two-year volume. 


ccs wewans Optional workbooks that provide error charts 
and graphs, letterheads, and business forms. 
eee ee A 100-page teachers’ manual provides de- 


tailed suggestions for teaching each lesson, a 
time schedule, suggested standards, and sug- 
gestions for the effective use of various types 
of drills. 

a eT Free awards consist of honor rolls, certificates 
of credit, and certificates of proficiency. Gold, 
silver, and bronze pins are furnished at cost. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Salt Lake City Teachers Organize 


The commercial teachers of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, recently formed an organization for the 
purpose of strengthening their department 
through the exchange of ideas and closer co- 
operation. This organization should have a 
direct benefit to the teachers of Salt Lake City 
and to the students who are enrolled in the de- 
partment in the future. 

A. J. Becker, the progressive supervisor of the 
commercial department of Salt Lake City High 
School, has developed a large commercial de- 
partment. Through his untiring efforts over a 
period of many years, the department has grown 
to such an extent that it has seemed wise to 
organize the teachers. Officers for the coming 
year are as follows: president, James E. Haslam, 
West High School; vice president, Edna Keller, 
Irving Jr. High School; secretary, Mrs. May 
Young, East High School. 

Several additions and changes have been 
made in the teaching personnel of the commercial 
departments in Salt Lake City. Marguerite 
Riley and Marwin Jones are new teachers in 
Bryant Jr. High School. Jeanette Herron is a 
new teacher in Jordan Jr. High School. 

The following new teachers have also been 
added to the faculty this year: Myrtle Lee 
Manning and W. C. Sessions are teaching in 
East High School. Miss Manning formerly 
taught in the high school at Superior, Wyoming. 
Mr. Sessions formerly taught in the University 
of Utah. 

Freda Howard, who formerly taught in the 
high school at American Falls, Idaho, is now 
teaching in South High School. 

Nora Ford and J. M. Anderson are now 
teaching in West High School. Miss Ford for- 
merly taught in the high school at Brigham City, 
Utah, and Mr. Anderson formerly taught in the 
University of Utah. 


William H. Coughlan 


September 23, 1934, marked the passing of 
another of the old leaders of commercial educa- 
tion. William H. Coughlan, head of the commer- 
cial department of Kokomo High School, 
Kokomo, Indiana, died after a brief illness. Mr. 
Coughlan was born in Logansport, Indiana, on 
April 16, 1873. He attended Indiana University 
and taught in several of the rural schools in 
Miami County. He later taught history and 
algebra in the high school at Peru, Indiana. In 
1906 he became head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Kokomo and served in that capacity until 
his death. 

SS ATT. 


Mr. Greene Goes to Banks College 


G. C. Greene, who for 
thirteen years was head of 
the penmanship department 
of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has ac- 
cepted a position with 
Banks College, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Greene is registrar and prin- 
cipal of the penmanship 
department. 

In 1929 Mr. Greene 
wrote a complete course of 
one hundred lessons on 
“Practical Business Writ- 
ing” for the “Business 
Educator,” Columbus, 
Ohio. He prepared this year another course of 
one hundred lessons on “Effective Business Pen- 
manship.” ‘This course is now being published 
by the “American Penman,” New York City. 

Mr. Greene is a nationally known penman. 
In 1932 and 1934 he won the business writing 
contest sponsored by the National Association 
of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. He 
has been very active in the work of that associa- 
tion. While he served as chairman of the in- 
vestigation and research committee, he helped to 
sponsor three nation-wide surveys on the follow- 
ing subjects: “Survey to Secure the Most Recent 
Developments on the Supervision and Teaching 
of Penmanship and to Obtain Suggestions on 
How the N. A. P. T. S. May Render a Greater 
Service”; “Survey to Secure Prevailing Opinions 
and Practices on the Subject of Penmanship in 
High Schools”; “Private Commercial School 
Survey to Determine Standard Requirements in 
Penmanship.” 





G. C. Greene 


California Private Schools 


The northern section of the California Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association met in the Stewart 
Hotel in San Francisco on Saturday, October 6. 
This association is composed of all the business 
school owners of northern California. It was 
attended by representatives of private schools in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Fresno, 
Modesto, Sacramento, and Santa Rosa. E. D. 
Kizer of Kizer-Holman School, Los Angeles, 
presided at the meeting. 

Mr. Kizer announced that he would present 
at the annual winter meeting a plan whereby 
schools would: first, accept none but high school 
graduates; second, provide minimum courses of 
study with wider employment service; and third, 
organize all private schools as far as possible 
under a nonprofit plan. 
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Missouri Meeting 





Gordon L. Trotter, in- 
structor in commerce, in 
Webster Groves High 
School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, was elected chair- 
man of the commercial 
section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 
The meeting was held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on 
Friday, November 9. Other 
new officers are as follows: 
vice chairman, Earl J. Van 
Horn, Westport High 
School, Kansas City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ruth 
Hughes, Maplewood High 
School, Maplewood. 

Pauline Van Eman, Gallatin High School, 
Gallatin, acted as chairman for the program this 
year. Professor Paul A. Carlson, of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
was the main speaker. After the luncheon and the 
main address, the teachers broke up into two 
sections—bookkeeping and shorthand. 

. . + 
Illinois Commercial Conference 

The Illinois State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual conference in Urbana on 
November 23. The following is a list of the 
topics and speakers: “Newer Trends in the 
Commercial Curriculum”—H. G. Shields, The 
University of Chicago; “Junior Business Train- 
ing’”—E. P. Barnes, Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park; “An Appraisal of 
Bookkeeping Methods in a Recovery Era”— 
E. F. Cameron, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood; “Standards of Achievement in Com- 
mercial Education’—Ray G. Price, Horace 
Mann High School, Gary, Indiana; “The Im- 
portance of Social-Business Subjects”—(Eco- 
nomics) George Seymour, Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois, (Commercial Geography) H. 
O. Lathrop, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; “Shorthand and Typewriting in the 
Mailable Transcript”—Paul Moser, Moser Busi- 
ness College, Chicago. 











G. L. Trotter 
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Kentucky Education Conference 


The eleventh annual educational conference 
of the University of Kentucky was held in 
Lexington on October 27. For the first time the 
conference included a section on commercial 
education. 


A. J. Lawrence, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Kentucky, was pre- 
siding officer of the commercial education con- 
ference. The general theme of the conference 
was “Curriculum Reorganization in Kentucky.” 
Irving R. Garbutt, supervisor of commercial 
education of Cincinnati public schools, was 
scheduled to appear on the program, but could 
not appear. His place was taken by Dean Taylor 
of the University of Kentucky. 


The main address was followed by two 
panel discussion groups as follows: 


PANEL I—“Curriculum Changes Needed in 
Kentucky” 
“Changes in Aims’”—Betsy Morton, critic 
teacher of commercial subjects, University 
Training School 
“Changes in Content’—W. C. Huffman, 
Danville High School 
“Changes in Method”—Mrs. Marguerite D. 
Fowler, chairman of commercial curriculum 
committee. Louisville 
“Changes in Testing’—H. Batson Mills, 
Dayton High School 
“Changes in Library Materials’—S. E. 
Cranfill, Bowling Green Business University 


PANEL IIJ—“Teaching Problems” 
“Economic Geography”—L. H. Carter, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 
“Accounting’—R. W. Jennings, Somerset 
High School 
“Typewriting’—Anna D. Gill, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond 
“General Business’”—Leslie Betz, Livermore 
High School 
“Salesmanship”—R. D. McIntyre, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 


Professor Lawrence reports that the conference 
was well attended. The commercial section will 
be included in the conference again next year. 





New York 


Cincinnati 





BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE CONSUMER 
Monograph 24 


The Proceedings of The University of Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1934. 
Copies will be sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps or cash. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Growth in Educational Method 
(Continued from page 170) 


In business organization have we endeavored 
to show that for every functional service there 
must be a well-ordered foundation? Have we 
convinced pupils of the utility of this knowledge 
in dealing with businesses and with institutions 
rendering professional services? Have we, through 
the business knowledges gained in this study, 
better prepared our pupils for rational under- 
standings of principles of economics? 


In the paragraphs above we have included 
only a few questions suggestive of the social, eco- 
nomic, and personal-use values in some of the 
subjects contained in the commercial curriculum. 
Many more can be added, but perhaps this is 
sufficient to show the inherent values. Teachers 
should be ever mindful not only of the intellec- 
tual, the technical, and the vocational values, 
but also of the deeper significance of the materials 
of instruction, and their meanings in the lives of 
pupils. 


Through use of the subject matter, the con- 
crete problems, and the activities indigenous to 
the business education work, commercial teach- 
ers, perhaps more than any other teachers, have 
opportunities to inculcate principles of behavior. 
We have the opportunity, the place, and the 
time. Have we the background, the point of 
view, and the disposition? The answer will be 
written in the next few years. 


THE GOAL OF SUITABLE OCCUPATION. The 
following is an interesting statement of the goal 
of a suitable occupation: “A congenial life work 
is a first requisite of a rich personality. Society 
can help in three distinct ways to make this 
possible: (a) Guidance—Society should provide 
counsel as to what vocations youths should fit 
themselves for, taking into account the gifts, 
aptitudes, and tastes of the individual as well as 
the prospects of the various callings. (b) Train- 
ing—With appropriate regard to what guidance 
efforts reveal, society should make available to 
all youths, according to individual liking and 
social need, the chief skills and technics which 
underlie current reputable modes of obtaining a 
living. (c) Placement and advancement—The 
individual worker today is in many cases so far 
removed from the control of his own occupational 
fate that society has a stake in connecting him 
with a fitting job and in seeing to it that progress 
in his occupation results normally from efficient 
work.”! 


IBy Special Committee of National Education Association— 
from ‘‘Occupations,” March, 1934. 


Teaching Office Practice 
(Continued from page 156) 


after attending a great teachers’ convention and 
endeavor to put into practice some of the high- 
sounding features presented at the convention. 
Disillusionment, even despondency often comes 
to those of us who are gullible enough to feel that 
we can do with an average or ordinary group 
what some other individual has been able to 
accomplish with a “crack” group. 

A capitalist in a certain state became noted 
for the fine hogs he raised. Agricultural maga- 
zines pointed to him as the outstanding contribu- 
tor to the advancement of the hog program in his 
state. Ambitious farmers traveled to this show- 
farm, purchased prize winners, and returned 
home with earnest desires to become champion 
hog raisers of their counties. Instead of profits 
there were losses; instead of being able to im- 
prove swine production, the efforts soon became 
an expensive hobby. The capitalist show-farm 
lost money; the individual customers lost money; 
and finally the project passed out of existence. 
No one cares to adopt the business office style of 
office practice and find that he has a“hog farm” 
on his hands. Indeed, the program will work 
satisfactorily without headaches or regrets. 


Mr. Wilkins Heads Arkansas Teachers 


O. L. Wilkins, principal 
of the high school at Mal- 
vern, Arkansas, was elected 
president of the commercial 
section of the Arkansas 
Education Association. The 
meeting was held in Little 
Rock on Friday, November 
g. Virginia Gardner, Senior 
High School, Fort Smith, 
was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

About eighty commercial 
teachers attended the meet- 
ing. W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of THe BaLance 
SHEET delivered an address 
on the subject “Teaching Bookkeeping Ef- 
fectively.” After this address the chairman, Miss 
Dorothy Dorr of Hot Springs High School, 
sponsored a commercial education forum. The 
leaders of the forum were as follows: Ellen 
McCaul, High School, North Little Rock; O. L. 
Wilkins, principal of the high school, Malvern; 
Adelaide Rogers, Arkansas State College, Jones- 
boro. 





O. L. Wilkins 
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Business Education—Its Organization and 
Administration. A Doctor’s thesis written b 
George Stephen Murray, Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. This 143-page printed 
book provides a detailed analysis of the organization 
and administration of business education in the 
public secondary schools of Connecticut. This is 
one of the most comprehensive studies covering 
any state. Price $2.00. The Wilson H. Lee Com- 
pany, Orange (New Haven), Conn. 


Careers Ahead. By Joseph C. Cottler and 
Harold Brecht. Published in 1933. Three hundred 
and eleven pages bound in cloth and well illustrated. 
The authors have carefully classified and analyzed 
the various occupations and professions. The ma- 
terial is presented in interesting fiction style. Com- 
mercial teachers and administrators who are inter- 
ested in going more deeply into vocational guidance 
will find this book useful. It covers a total of sixty 
occupations. Price $2.50. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Retailing — A Selected List of Books and 
Pamphlets. This is a comprehensive ye 
bibliography of 48 pages. It provides a list and 
description of literature on store management, re- 
tail advertising, sales promotion, and trade areas. 
Price 25 cents. Bureau of Business Information, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Administration and Supervision. Bulletin 
No. 17, Monograph No. 11; United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. This 
report deals with the problems and procedures of 
supervision and administration in the state and 
local schools. It is an excellent handbook for all 
types of administrators in a superintendents, 
principals, members of boards of education, heads 
of departments, deans, chairmen, and supervisors. 
Single copies 15 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C 


Business Education and the Consumer. 
Monograph 24, Proceedings of the 1934 Conference 
on Business Education held at The University of 
Chicago. A 116-page printed booklet that contains 
reprints of the addresses delivered at the conference 
and a selected bibliography prepared by H. G. 
Shields of The University of Chicago. The topics 
discussed in the monograph are classified according 
to two major subjects as follows: (1) The Position 
of the Consumer, (2) Status and Means of Con- 
sumer Education. Single copies 50 cents cash. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago. San Francisco. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Principles and Problems in Business Edu- 
cation. By Earl W. Atkinson, head of department 
of business education, State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, and Elmer E. Spanabel, vo- 
cational counselor, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and 
a of Fifth Avenue Evening High School, 

ittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A 231-page workbook 
eel primarily for courses in the principles of 

usiness education. Each chapter is constructed as 
follows: (a) a statement of the case, (b) questions 
for guidance and study, (c) references for reports 
and assignments, (d) stationery for an interpreta- 
tion of statements, (e) stationery for a digest of 
reference material, (f) a true and false test. Single 
copies sent postpaid for $1.00. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


Canadian Commercial Correspondence and 
Business Training. This book will be of interest 
to teachers in the United States, for it presents a 
clear picture of the objectives and methods of train- 
ing for Canadian correspondence. It is useful for 
dictation, an oe Sr and for reference pur- 

. Three hundred and twenty-three pages 

und in cloth. Canadian price $1.50. The Mac- 

millan Company of Canada Limited, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Teaching Materials in Elementary Business 
Education. Edited by Don T. Deal, instructor in 
business education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
A 24-page printed booklet prepared for use in 
methods courses and for teachers of elementary 
business training. This booklet provides a com- 
prehensive bibliography of supplementary teaching 
materials, most of which can be obtained free or 
at low cost. Single copies sent free. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


Criticism, Suggestion, and Advice. A semi- 
monthly bulletin of self-improvement for students 
of business, prepared by members of the faculty of 
Boston University, College of Administration. This 
8-page printed bulletin is being revived after six 
years of inactivity. The bulletin comments on ad- 
vertisements, articles, and stories in ‘‘The Saturday 
Evening Post.’’ Professor Charles E. Bellatty, head 
of the department of advertising, Boston University, 
is the editor. The bulletin will appear semi-monthly 
during the school year. Teachers who wish copies 
of this bulletin should write to Professor Charles E. 
Bellatty, 525 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Errective Business 
CorRESPONDENCE 











EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
By R. R. Aurner 


Improve the tone of your course by introducing. a 
lively, realistic atmosphere. This book is as inter- 
esting as fiction because statements, exercises, and 
roblems are taken from lifelike business situations. 
ead at least one chapter in this book and you will 


say, “EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


is the book | want to use in my classes.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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And Again 


Dolly was just home after her first day of school. 
“Well, darling,” asked her mother, “what did they 
teach you?” 

“Not much,” replied the child, “I’ve got to go 
again.” 


So There! 


“T have been told that you’ve been circulating the 
report that I am old enough to be your mother.” 

“Why, I never said such a thing. I merely said that 
I was young enough to be your daughter.” 


The Three R’s 


Old-fashioned: “What is meant by the three R’s?” 
New-fashioned: “The three R’s run all through life. 
At 25 it’s romance, at 45 it’s rent, and at 65 it’s rheu- 
matism.” 
e * e 


Feet vs. Yards 


Little Betty, aged seven, was much upset over a 
problem in arithmetic. “Mama, you told me how to 
work this problem in yards, but teacher said to work 
it in feet.” 

“Well, don’t you know how many feet are in a 
yard?” 

“Of course not! Everybody’s feet aren’t the same 
size.” 

_ e e 


Inheritance 


Three blood transfusions were necessary to save a 
lady patient’s life at a hospital. A brawnie young 
Scotchman offered his blood. 

The patient gave him $50 for the first pint, $25 for 
the second pint, but the third time she had so much 
Scotch blood in her she only thanked him. 


A Little Misunderstanding 


“Come, Bridget, how much longer are you going 
to be filling that pepper box?” 

“Sure, ma’am, and it’s meself can’t say how long 
it’ll be taking me to get all this stuff in the thing 
through the little holes in the top.” 


Patience 
Lady (at almond counter): “Who attends to the 
nuts?” 
Wise Guy: “Be patient, I'll wait on you in a 
minute.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Hardly 


When Howard entered school, the carpenters were 
working at the building. After a few days he saw them 
handling a very large piece of lumber and, running to 
his teacher, he asked, “Miss Smith, is that the school 
board they’re putting on there now?” 


Sam Got a Job 


Sambo had found a job for the week on a railroad 
section gang. He was taking leave of his family when 
his wife came to the door and shouted: 

“Come back heah, Sam. You hasn’t cut a stick of 
wood fo’ de stove—and you'll be gone a week!” 

The Negro turned and looked very much aggrieved. 

“Honey,” he said in a tone of injured innocence, 
““what’s de mattah? You all talks as though Ah was 
takin’ de axe with me.” 


Poor Grannie! 


Mummy was listening to little Dennis saying his 
prayers, while grannie sat knitting. 

Toward the end of his prayers, mummy was sur- 
prised to hear her little son raise his voice and positively 
roar: 

“And please, can I have a bicycle for my birthday?” 

“But, darling,” she protested, “God isn’t deaf!” 

“No,” answered the little chap seriously, “but 
grannie,js!” 

. e = 


A Good Reason 


Teacher: “Really, Johnny, your handwriting is 
terrible. You must learn to write better.” 

Johnny: “Well, if I did, you’d be finding fault with 
my spelling.” 


Food for Fish 


Sonny, aged three, was very much interested when 
his mother brought home some new fish grass and put 
it in the aquarium. The next morning he was dis- 
covered gazing disconsolately into the bowl. Turning 
to his mother, he said, “It’s no use, Mummy, the fish 
just won’t eat their spinach.” 


Just One Thing Wrong 


“There,” said the plumber, laying out his tools, 
“in spite of all the silly jokes about us, we’ve not 
forgot a single thing. My mate’s here with me, we’ve 
not got to go back for anything, and—” 

**You’ve come to the wrong address,” said the maid. 
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SALESMANSHIP 





is coming to the front— 












wg 


Here is a book that has helped put 
salesmanship where it belongs in the 
curricula — 








f 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
by R. G. Walters 


With this book you are sure to have a suc- 


cessful course because of the careful out- 
School administrators are rapidly recog- 
nizing the consumer values as well as the 
vocational values of salesmanship. Here is questions, problems, and projects. An op- 
a book that emphasizes consumer values in 
the following ways: 


line, clear presentation, and the variety of 


tional workbook is available. A teachers’ 


manual is furnished free. 


1. Through a careful analysis of the quality 
and the selling points of products. 


9. Through a study of motives, appeals, and 
influences in buying. 


3. Through training in “‘service’’ selling 
and the avoidance of “high-pressure” 
selling. 


4. Through stressing the importance of 
courtesy and high ethical standards. 


5. Through a study of consumer habits, 
needs, and viewpoints. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Young lady, 34 years of age, with ten years’ teaching 


experience, desires a position in a 
college, or college. Can teach all commercial subjects 
except shorthand. Stenotype operator. Holds B. S. 
degree in mathematics from a normal college and is 
business college graduate. Has had business experience 
and has had physical education training and experi- 
onee. Can handle extracurricular activities. Address, 
0. 77. 


ublic school, business 





C. P. A. and attorney-at-law, with extensive experi- 
ence in business schools as reorganizer, instructor, 
sales developer, and manager. Has had a spectacular 
career in educational, professional, and industrial life, 
and has been rated as one of the strongest schoolmen 
in the country. Equally qualified in all subjects taught 
by better-grade business colleges. Young and dynamic. 
Will consider permanent connection in an executive or 
instructional capacity with any suitable school needing 
a man with his qualifications. Address, No. 78. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position teaching 
commercial subjects in a college, business college, or 
= high school. Can teach typewriting, Gregg short- 

and, business correspondence, and secretarial courses. 
Has M. A. degree. Best of references. Salary reasonable. 
Wishes to acquire gradually an interest in a reliable 
business college. Address, No. 79. 





Married man, 39, is graduate of high school. Has had 
three years’ college education and ten years’ experience 
= ———s and teaching. What can you offer? Address, 

o. 80. 





Young man, single, desires position with A-1 business 
school, as teacher or for part-time teaching and field 
work. A certified commercial teacher; has valuable ex- 
perience; a well-trained field man. Pleasing and dynamic 
—— best character records. Employed at present. 

oes not care to trifle with small schools who are curiosity 
seekers and who do not expect to hire a schoolman. 
Address, No. 81. 





Experienced young lady desires position. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, Speedwriting, typing, book- 
keeping, and allied subjects. Has had five years’ expe- 
rience. Excellent references. Is a Gregg Normal graduate 
and has had two years’ university. Address, No. 94. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Field man wanted by a Pacific Coast college 
of business administration which grants state-author- 
ized degrees. Wants man 28 to 40 with good education, 
intensive driving force, and thorough experience in red- 
blooded selling. Must have own car and no objection to 
traveling. Fifty-year reputation, strong selling plan, 
bang-up support, excellent exclusive territory. Wonder- 
ful opportunity for real go-getter. Give age, education, 
and salary expected. Address, No. 82. 





CONTACT MAN WANTED: Old-established business 
school located in Middle West has opening for a good 
field representative. High training and scholastic 


standards require man with good educational back- 


ground. Only interested in man who can produce results 
in ethical manner. Position open January 1. Permanent 
connection for right man. Address, No. 84. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Business college solicitor for a new school. 
Must be a producer and willing to take share of earnings 
for part salary. Address, No. 83. 





WANTED: Young man teacher and solicitor who can 
teach all business college subjects. Prefer one living in 
the Middle West. Address, No. 85. 





WANTED: A capable instructor in bookkeeping, 
accounting, and allied subjects to take charge of the 
commercial department of an old-established business 
school in the East. Must have at least a B. S. degree 
from a good college or university and have (or be work- 
ing toward) a C. P. A. certificate. Must have at least two 
years’ business and teaching experience. This is a 
permanent position for a capable man. Give references 
and state salary expected. Address, No. 86. 





WANTED: Commercial teacher, experienced in 
managing a private business college, to buy one-half 
interest in progressive branch school. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for small investment. Give full information and 
experience. Address, No. 87. 





WANTED: An all-around schoolman, capable of 
taking full charge of a school. Must be able to teach 
Gregg shorthand and 20th Century Accounting. Because 
of other interests and property. owner wants to be away 

art time. He therefore wants a man who can buy a 
alf interest and make a substantial cash payment. 
School has low expenses and is making money. Only 
school in a city of 40,000. Half interest $3,000. Terms 
to reliable teacher. State amount you can invest. High- 
de school and the most wonderful opening you will 
nd for the price. Address, No. 88. 





We need a few good solicitors for our school of re- 
porting. Good commissions. Control of entire state 
given. We want a man for Ohio right away and another 
for Pennsylvania, or any other state. Benn Pitman’s 
original organization established in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
oi Ok — Phonographic Institute Company, Green- 
ville, oO. 





WANTED: A mature, experienced woman teacher 
with at least $750 to join a woman of the same qualifi- 
cations in opening a high-class secretarial school. I will 
finance school to some extent. Have done considerable 
investigation for location. Address, No. 95. 





FOR SALE 


Stenotype almost new. Used very little. Cost $87.50. 
Address, No. 93. 





FOR SALE—TESTING SERVICE: Zerbe’s ‘‘Prog- 
nostic Tests for Secretarial Ability.’’ They command 
free newspaper publicity, create prospects, aid students, 
strengthen teaching, and stimulate the employers’ 
confidence. If you are willing to grant the privilege of 
testing workers in your school, write now so that your 
school can be included in an itinerary. J. L. Zerbe, 229 
North Dithridge Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





One Stenotype in good condition. Serial number 
— Instruction books included. Price $20. Address, 
o. 97. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Several Dictatypes—prefer new ones. Will consider 
used machines in good condition. Address No. 98. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Good business college located in excellent 
territory in a mid-western state. Excellent reputation; 
good equipment; seating capacity about 200. It’s a 
bargain and will make a profit. Address, No. 89. 





FOR SALE: Business school which was established 
several years ago. Has excellent reputation. Equipment 
is in perfect condition. Capacity, fifty students. Can 
be operated by two individuals. Ill health forces the 
ay | i. ho Box S, 4136 Elbertson Street, Elmhurst, 





FOR SALE: A good business college on the Pacific 
Coast. Owner passed away, and the school must be sold. 
Excellent location—excellent bargain. Address, No. 90. 





FOR SALE: Business college in city of 40,000. No 
near competition. Very low expenses. Extensive terri- 
tory. A wonderful opportunity. Suitable for man and 
wife, or two or more teachers. Owner retiring. Price 
$5,000 but worth more. Terms to the right person. 
Must have cash and security. What have you to offer? 
Address, No. 91. 





A small well-established school for sale. Location 
is A-1. Equipment is in good condition and overhead is 
very low. Excellent school for man and wife. Price right 
for quick sale. Address, No. 92. 





School of excellent rating for sale. Located in In- 
diana. No competition. Owner has good reasons for 
selling. Address No. 96. 








The Future of the Commercial Department 
(Continued from page 172) 


must keep abreast of the trends of the times and 
their educational implications if he is to keep 
border-line, social-science subjects within the 
commercial department. 

The third problem raised by Mr. Walters is 
the desire of teachers in other departments to 
insure jobs for themselves by encroaching on the 
commercial department. For the past few years 
the rapid growth and demand for commercial 
education has taxed the facilities of most schools. 
Whether or not this tendency will continue is a 
question that time alone can answer. Assume, 
however, that the tendency is permanent, what 
can be done? In the first place, state certification 
requirements will care for part of this, but the 
final answer lies within the commercial depart- 
ment itself. It must insist on properly trained 
teachers who are qualified from the point of view 
of basic courses in business, experience, and 
training in methodology. 

We can return to Professor Walters’ final 
paragraph: “Is the high school commercial de- 
partment of the future to be limited to book- 
keeping, shorthand, and office practice? And the 
answer is: Not if the commercial teachers are on 
the alert.”—Roy Nelson, director of commercial 
education, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Fundamentals 


of Accounting 
By J. F. Sherwood 


A college-grade book recommended for 
use in elementary or first-year accounting 
classes. Wéill appeal to instructors who 
desire to place greater emphasis on the 
analysis of business transactions and the 
interpretation of accounts. Particularly 
suitable for use with students who have 
previously studied bookkeeping in high 
school, but the approach to the subject 
is sufficiently elementary to permit its 
use in mixed classes. 


Develops the fundamental principles, 
including the following: 


(a) The fundamental equation 
(b) The fundamental reports 
(c) The fundamental accounts 


(d) The fundamental records 


(e) The fundamental accounting 
procedure 


Applies the fundamental principles to 
sole proprietorships, partnerships, and 
corporations, including transactions aris- 
ing from organization, operation, and 
dissolution. Modern teaching methods 
applied through the use of theory 
questions, practical problems, account- 
ing projects, and achievement tests. A 
workbook is available for optional use 
with the textbook. 





Price $2.40, subject to school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 














New England Meeting 


About 250 teachers attended the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Association 
meeting in Providence, Rhode Island, on Satur- 
day, November 3. 

The secretarial section was presided over by 
Paul M. Boynton, Central High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The speakers and their topics 
were as follows: “Trends and Duties of a Personal 
Secretary”—Professor E. M. Robinson, Boston 
University; “Should Everyone Take Shorthand?” 
—Dr. T. Franklin Walsh, principal of Central 
High School, Providence; “Dictating Machines” 
—Harold Ovington, New York. 

The bookkeeping section was presided over 
by Fred W. Johnstone, principal of Rogers High 
School, Newport, Rhode Island. Edgar C. 
Lakey of Rogers High School conducted a 
demonstration lesson. Professor Andrew J. 
Newman, Rhode Island State College, delivered 
an address on the topic “The Significance of the 
Commercial Course.” 

Subsections were conducted on the following 
topics: “Background for Business Arithmetic”— 
Kelsey C. Atticks, High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; “Where Textbooks Differ From 
Practice”’—John B. Kelley, accountant, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts; “‘Why and What to Teach 
in Commercial Geography”—Mary Levy, 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The following are the new officers of the asso- 
ciation: president, C. W. Hastings, Central High 
School, Manchester, New Hampshire; first vice 
president, Paul M. Boynton, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut; second vice 
president, Eliot R. Duncan, Holten High School, 
Danvers, Massachusetts; secretary, William O. 
Holden; High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
treasurer, Joseph Cantalupi, Senior High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, Ray 
Burke, Senior High School, Arlington, Mass. 


Wyoming Teachers Organize 


Until this year the commercial teachers of 
Wyoming have been holding sectional meetings, 
but the commercial teachers of that state have 
recently formed a tentative state-wide organiza- 
tion. The temporary officers of the new organiza- 
tion are: acting president, Nellie M. Convy, 
Natrona County High School, Casper; acting 
vice president, Mae Miller, High School, Rock 
Springs; acting secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
McClellan, High School, Worland. 

These acting officers plan to solicit the co- 
operation of all teachers in the state and to 
formulate a constitution. Plans are being made 
for preparing a roster and for issuing a bulletin. 
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Maryland Meeting 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is re- 
ported to have made an interesting talk at the 
meeting of the commercial section of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association. The meeting 
was held on October 27 in Baltimore City College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Professor Lessenberry’s 
topic was “Principles and Problems of Commer- 
cial Education.” 

The new officers of the commercial section of 
the association are as follows: president, Virginia 
Lee, Western High School, Baltimore; secretary, 
Irene Lapp, Allegany High School, Cumberland. 





N. C. T. F. Program 
(Continued from page 179) 


Machine Shorthand Round Table 


Responsibility Head, Mary M. Gallagher, 
president of Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois; Chairman, Clem M. Boling, LaSalle 
Extension University, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday, December 28 
9:30-12:00 A. M. 
Topic: “What Does the 1935 Employer Expect 
of the Individual Employee?” 

“In Personal Qualities’—Mrs. Erma M. 
Gould, Davenport - McLachlan Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

“In Professional Skills’—C. M. Smith, Terre 
Haute Commercial College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

“In All - Round Accomplishments’—Paul 
Moser, Moser School, Chicago, Illinois 

An Open Forum—Discussion of the Morning 

Contributions 


1:45-4:30 P. M. 
Topic: “Principles and Practices in Business 
Education Curriculum Building” 

“Our Stenotype-Secretarial Course”—Homer 
D. Brammer, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Interpreting and Applying Stenotype Course 
of Study”—Virginia Logan, Lockyear Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana 

“Transcription—The Stumblingblock in the 
Stenographic Path”—Clifford I. Lamoreaux, 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio 

An Open Forum—Discussion of the Afternoon 

Contributions 

Election of Officers 




















Teach Interpretive Bookkeeping 
through the Balance Sheet A\pproach 


This modern balance sheet approach 
textbook is the third edition of the 
book that introduced this method of 
teaching in secondary schools. Many 
new refinements have been made. 
The interpretive phase of bookkeep- 
ing is not only used in introducing 
the subject, but is also carried through- 


out the entire book. The student is 





shown the effects of all transactions 


and all operations in their relation to McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


(Third Edition) 


the balance sheet. 


Teachers who like the balance sheet approach find that McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is well organized for effec- 
tive teaching. Each chapter is a definite teaching unit. The chapters 
are short enough for logical assignments. Textbooks are available for 
single and double periods. Each chapter is accompanied by: (a) 
questions, (b) oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. Achievement 
tests are furnished free. The textbook provides an extra set of prob- 
lems for each chapter and provides transactions for practice sets. 


Additional optional practice sets are available. 


SOUTH=WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 











ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY -1,- Stples 


and York 








When you choose a new book, assure yourself that you are 


getting one that is up to date. The new ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY, Second Edition, is a 1934 publication. 


This fiction-type textbook will lead your stu- 
dents into an interesting study of man’s pro- 
ductive activities. It emphasizes the causes 
and the effects. A\ll discussions, tables, and 
statistics have been brought up to date. You 
and your students will enjoy reading and 
studying this*book because it presents a living 
picture of man's activities instead of a collec- 


tion of facts about production. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 











